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AMERICAN INDIAN GAMES! 


Our ideas of a game are primarily associated with mirth, amuse- 
ment, play, such, indeed, being the original meaning of our English 
word. A careful examination of games, however, reveals the fact 
that they originated not as pastimes, but as serious divinatory con- 
tests. This is especially true of the games of those we call primi- 
tive people or savages. 

We quickly find that a distinction may be drawn between these 
sacred and divinatory games and the mimetic plays of children. In 
speaking of games I shall confine myself to the former class alone. 
The latter constitute another, though related, chapter in the history 
of culture. Children play at real games as they play at every other 
serious business of life. They thus perpetuate games that have 
otherwise disappeared. Hence the value of children’s games in our 
study. At the same time, this observation applies chiefly to the 
higher cultures. In savagery we deal with the games of adults, — 
first of men, then women, — with games so complex that no child- 
mind could grasp their principles or objects ; with games so wrought 
and interwoven with primitive concepts of nature and the universe 
that no modern mind could create or invent them. 

When we review the true or divinatory games of the world, no 
matter how or in what manner they are played, we find their under- 
lying objects and principles precisely the same. One and all they 
appear as aids in that instinctive process of classification by which 
humanity endeavored to establish the connotation of unrelated facts, 
as the devices through which the gods or the cosmic forces might be 
led to reveal the unknown or hidden relations that exist between man 
and his environments. The central idea upon which this elassifica- 
. tion is based, as first distinctly insisted upon by my distinguished 
colleague, Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, is that of the four quarters of the 
world. Corresponding with the world quarters, we have the four 


1 Presidential Address, American Folk-Lore Society, Baltimore, Md., Decem- 
ber, 1897. 
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seasons. With these, again, are associated the primary colors. By 
the aid of simple and obvious analogies we may extend the classifica- 
tion to beasts, birds, and men ; to human relations, family and com- 
munal, secular and sacerdotal; to inanimate nature, the stars, the 
sentiments, emotions, to everything, in fact, for which the tongue 
has framed a name. Such indeed is the comparatively simple men- 
tal process that we find to have been practically common to mankind. 
I should mention here that with the Four Directions was associated 
a fifth, the Centre, thus establishing categories of fives instead of 
fours, and again with these Five Directions, the Above and Below, 
the Upper and Lower regions, extending the number of directions 
to seven. Not infrequently we discover the intermediary points 
assuming equal importance with the quarters, resulting in a division 
among eight, or with the middle, nine. Yet another assignment to 
the world quarters and their extensions, of high importance in games, 
remains to be considered, that of number. Thus, the number attrib- 
uted to the North may be one; to the West, two; to the South, 
three, and to the East, four; or the numbers from one to nine may 
be distributed among the eight points of the circuit and the centre. 

Another fact of importance should also be noted: the connota- 
tions of direction and color are not invariable, and do not agree in 
the Old and New Worlds —do not agree, in fact, between adjacent 
tribes on the American continent. 

Having thus outlined the fundamental principle underlying games, 
I desire, before proceeding to the immediate subject of my address, 
to say a few words as to the methods we should employ in the com- 
parative study of games to insure results of certain value in ethno- 
graphic science. Collection and publication, while in themselves 
diverting, are merely preparatory. They but afford us materials 
with which to approach the solution of one of the important pro- 
blems in man’s life and development ; that of the interdependence of 
his culture and the location of the centre or centres from which it 
emanated. 

Superficial comparisons, however close the similarities evoked, 
amaze, rather than enlighten. Identity of customs and myths are 
no longer regarded as proof of a common origin, and the functional 
similarities which characterize games are scarcely of higher ethnical 
value than those observed by the zodlogist in reviewing the animal 
kingdom. 

There are two kinds of evidence, however, which, taken together, 
afford promise of trustworthy results in our work; the first we find 
in linguistics and the second in morphology. From a linguistic side 
we derive less advantage as yet in the American Indian games than 
in the corresponding games of Asia. The identity of chess is 
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asserted by its name from China to the shores of the Atlantic; and 
the Hindu Pachtsi is recognized and understood from Persia to the 
Philippines. In America we may trace the analogue of the latter 
game under its name of Pato/e, from the ancient Aztecs to the exist- 
ing pueblos of New Mexico. In general, however, the American In- 
dian names of games are descriptive and vary from language to lan- 
guage, though sometimes identical among tribes of the same stock. 

Experience leads me to attach by far the highest importance to 
our second source of information: that of morphology. It is their 
objective side, indeed, that lends to games their peculiar value in 
the field of study represented by this Society, and a demonstration, 
based upon the material before me, will form the concluding part of 
my address. The games of the American Indians may be arranged 
in four principal classes, represented by Lacrosse, or batted-ball ; 
Chunkee, or “ring and javelin ;” “Straw,” or “Indian cards,” and 
“ Platter,” or dice. This natural classification was employed by Mr. 
Andrew MacFarland Davis in his admirable memoir! which prac- 
tically exhausted the literature of the subject down to the time 
of its publication. I have drawn in my own work chiefly upon the 
resources of museums and the obliging and never-failing assistance 
of many original observers. With reference to Indian games in gen- 
eral, I desire to say that all the games in each of the four classes 
named appear to be related, either directly to each other, or to a 
common source, throughout the entire area of their distribution, and 
that one of them, at least, appears to have been practically universal 
in the northern continent. Again, that they present no anomalies, 
and that corresponding games in three out of the four mentioned 
classes exist as equally representative and widely distributed games 
in the Eastern hemisphere. 

It would not be difficult to extend the list ot typical games, as, for 
example, by the addition of certain guessing games played with 
marked bones ; but these, like others, will be found to be the pro- 
ducts of one of those mentioned. 

For the purposes of illustration, I have selected the last of the 
four classes for exhibition and comment. The games of this class, 
comprising the platter or dice of the Atlantic coast, the plumstone 
game of the Sioux, and the game of tossed canes or staves in the 
Southwest, I have found recorded as existing among some 61 tribes,? 

1 “Indian Games,” Bulletin of the Essex Institute, xvii. 89; xviii. 168. 

2 Algonquian; Arapaho, Cheyenne, Chippeway, Illinois, Massachusetts, Meno- 
minee, Micmac, Narraganset, Nipissing, Ojibwa, Passamaquoddy, Penobscot, 
Siksika; Athapfascan: Apache, Navajo; Caddoan: Arikara, Pawnee; Eski- 
mauan: Eskimo; /roguoian: Delaware, Huron, Iroquois, Mohawk, Onondaga, 
Seneca, Tuscarora; Keresan: Keres (Acoma, Cochite Laguna, San Felipe, Sia); 
Kiowan; Kiowa; Koluschan: Tlingit; Lutuamian: Klamath; MMariposan: 
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comprised in 23 linguistic stocks, described or collected by some 75 
observers,! extending from the year 1634 down to the present, and 
represented by some go specimens of implements from 41 tribes, 18 
stocks, and 39 collectors in the five principal American museums of 
ethnology: Washington, New York, Chicago, Cambridge, and Phila- 
delphia, and the hands of five individuals. The older accounts of 
the game among the Indians of Mexico are not included in this 
enumeration. 

Among all these tribes the principle of the game is invariably the 
same. Two-faced lots are tossed and numerical values attributed to 
the various combinations. The number of these lots varies from 
three to 13, four being the most common. Their form and material 
range from slips of cane, about a span in length, through wooden 
staves and blocks of various sizes to fruit stones, and disks of bone, 
and even beans. The numerical counts attributed to their falls in 
general bear a relation to the number of heads or tails that come 
uppermost, but the count is often augmented by one or more of the 
lots, distinguished by marks from the others, turning in a specified 
manner. The methods of tossing are much diversified. The fruit 
stones and bone disks are usually thrown in a bowl or platter or in 
a small basket ; the canes tossed or shot against a suspended blanket 
or skin, and the wooden staves struck on a stone, ends down, so that 


Yokut; Matchezan: Natchez; Piman : Papago, Pima, Tarahumara, Tepeguana; 
Punjunan; Nishinam; Sadishan ; Clallam, Cowlitz, Lkufigen, Lummi, Nisqalli, 
Nslakyapamuk, Queniut, Skagit, Snohomish, Soke, Sushwap, Twana; Shahap- 
tian; Klikitat; Shoshonean : Comanche, Paiute, Shoshoni, Unikaret; Szouan: 
Assinaboin, Dakota (Sisseton, Teton (Brule) Yankton), Iowa, Mandan, Minnetaree, 
Omaha; Zanonan:; Tewa (Isleta, Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, Taos, Tesuque) ; 
Waukeshan : Kwakiutl, Macah ; Vuman ; Cocopa, Havasupai, Mohave ; Zuftian: 
Zufii. 

1 A. B. Averill, Paul Beckwith, W. M. Beauchamp, Franz Boas, H. M. Brack- 
enridge, J. Breboeuf, Mrs. W. W. Brown, Jacques Bruyas, George Catlin, P. de 
Charlevoix, E. C. Cherouse, Frank H. Cushing, Dr. Z. T. Daniel, William H. 
Danilson, Edwin T. Denig, William Dinwiddie, George A. Dorsey, T. S. Dozier, 
J. Owen Dorsey, L. S. Dyer, Myron Eels, George B. Emmons, Miss Alice C. 
Fletcher, A. S. Gatschet, George Gibbs, Dr. Gray, George Bird Grinnell, Stans- 
bury Hagar, Charles Francis Hall, John N. B. Hewitt, Walter T. Hoffman, G. 
Wharton James, Peter Jones, J. P. Kimball, J. Lalemant, Le Page du Pratz, Fran- 
cis Le Fleche, J. Long, G. H. Loskiel, Carl Lumholtz, Charles F. Lummis, Charles 
E. McChesney, W. J. McGee, C. N. B. Macauley, T. P. Martin, Washington Mat- 
thews, James Mooney, Lewis H. Morgan, Joseph Nicolar, Edward Palmer, Nico- 
las Perrott, Zebulon M. Pike, J. W. Powell, George H. Pradt, Horatio N. Rust, 
Steven Powers, Henry R. Schoolcraft, H. L. Scott, Benjamin Sharp, Col. James 
Smith, George E. Starr, James Stevenson, Mrs. M. C. Stevenson, Matthew F. 
Stevenson, Mrs. G. Stout, James G. Swan, John Tanner, James Teit, Sagard 
Theodat, J. Hammond Trumbull, H. R. Voth, G. M. West, Roger Williams, 
Edward F. Wilson, William Wood. 
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they rebound, hit sharply on a stone held beneath, or allowed to fall 
from some little height upon a blanket placed upon the ground. 
There are two principal methods of keeping count: one by means 
of a bundle of stick or tallies, of which the observed numbers are 8, 
12, 15, 32, 40, 48+ 4, 48+ 5, 51+ 4, and 100; the other, with 
pieces, now designated as “ horses,’’ moved around a circuit usually 
consisting of small stones arranged upon the ground. The shape of 
the circuit is either rectangular or circular, and the number of open- 
ings, called “ houses,” 40, although in one instance 160 has been 



































Fig. 1. — Zufii Canes for Sié-/i-we, showing inside marks referring to the four directions. 


observed. The 40 stones are usually arranged in tens, with refer- 
ence to the four cardinal points, towards which, when the circuit is 
circular, larger spaces, called “rivers,” are sometimes left open. 
With reference to the two methods of keeping count, the one with 
tallies is invariably used when the lots are tossed in a bowl or basket, 
and with the beaver teeth. On the contrary, the counting circuit is 
almost always used when staves are employed. 

Comparison of such names of games as are recorded revealg no 
similarities outside of the same linguistic stock. 

I shall proceed now to a detailed examination of one of the games 
of this group as played in Zufii, and as described to me by my friend 
and collaborator, Mr. Cushing. It is known in the native language 
as shé-li-we. The lots employed in it are four slips of reed (Plate L., 
A) each marked in a distinctive manner on the outer side, and ina 
corresponding way with black paint within. The name shé-/i-we is 
derived, according to Mr. Cushing, from shool//, “arrow,” and we, 
plural ending, signifying “parts of,” and may be translated, there- 
fore, as “ cane-arrow pieces”’ or “parts.”” Mr. Cushing has pointed 
out to me that from the fact that these slips are so split and cut 
from the canes as to include at their lower ends portions of the joints 
or septz, and from the further fact that they are variously banded 
with black or red paint or otherwise, it may be seen that they repre- 
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sent the footings or shaftments of cane arrows, in which the septz 
at the lower ends serve as stops for the footing or noeking plugs. 
The bandings of the slips (Fig. 1) are representative of the rib- 
bandings of cane-arrow shaftments (Fig. 2). Mr. Cushing has 
found that the arrow sets of Zufii, as well as the ancestral Cliff 
Dweller arrows, were thus ribboned with black or red paint, to 
symbolize in the arrows so marked the numerical signs or mysti- 
cal values and succession of the four quarters. Each set, espe- 

cially of war arrows, consisted of four sub-sets, the shaftments of j 
each differently marked. Without dwelling further upon their ori- 
gin and significance, we find one slip, banded only at the middle, 
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Fig. 2. — Zufii arrow-shaftments of the four directions. From a sketch by 
Frank Hamilton Cushing. 
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associated with the North, and called the d-th/u-a, or the “all 
speeder,”’ or “sender.” Another, blackened its entire length, as- 
sociated with the West, and called the 4’ w#-nz-kwa, or the black. 
Another, banded at either end, associated with the South, and 
called the fathl-to-a, or “civider divided ;” and, finally, the cane 
slip of the East, banded only at one end and called the 4é-ha-kwa, 
“white,” or “ white medicine.” 
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There is a peculiarity in the method of tossing. 
The 4-thlu-a, or “all sender,” was laid across the two 
middle fingers and the other three slips upon it, inside 
of one another, all being then cast together. From 
its name and use in casting, Mr. Cushing drew a 
pointed comparison between the 4-th/u-a and the an- 
cient Mexican a¢/at/, or throwing-stick. 

A more popular game in Zufii is called 7d-shé- 
/i-we, “ wood canes,” or “arrows,” and is played with 
staves instead of canes (Plate I., B, C). It would 
appear that the wooden staves are substitutes for 
canes, a fact which is abundantly confirmed by the 
wooden lots used by adjacent tribes. Many of the 
latter are grooved like the cane on the inner side, and 
even some of the ungrooved ones have a longitudinal 
band of red paint, as for example those of the Cocopa, 
simulating the hollow cane. There is abundant evi- 
dence to confirm the cane-arrow ancestry of the staves 
and blocks. 

Scrutinizing the series of sets of gaming imple- 
ments for some common peculiarity, we find that 
practically all of them have one of the lot pieces tied 
round the middle with cord or sinew, or burned or 
engraved with a transverse band (Plate II., A, B). On 
some this mark is in the form of a cross, and sug- 
gests tying and something tied to the stick. The 
peculiarity extends to the beaver-teeth dice used by 
the Indians of the Columbia River (Plate II., C), and 
is most significantly discernible on some of the lot 
staves from the Southwestern Pueblos. This trans- 
versely marked or tied piece is the one that augments 
the throw. 

It recently occurred to the speaker that the expli- 
cation of this piece might lead to the discovery of 
the common principle or source of origin in the 
game. The cane slip so marked in one of the Zufii 
sets (Plate III., A) proved to be the one painted only 
in the middle of the inner side and designated as the 
a-thlu-a. Mr. Cushing had already suggested to me 
that this slip, which is placed beneath the others 
in throwing, corresponded with the a¢/at/, Compar- 
ison of the banded sticks with a prehistoric throw- 








Fig. 3. — Cliff Dwellers’ Atlatl, or Throwing-Stick. 
(Reproduction of original in Museum of Science and Art, Univ. of Penna.) 
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ing-stick from a Cliff Dwelling in Colorado (Fig. 3) led to my conclu- 
sion that the banded sticks actually represented the a//aZ/, the cross 
marks perpetuating the crossed wrappings for attachment of its 








Fig. 4.— Handle of Atlatl, 
showing cross-wrappings for 
attachments of finger-loops. 
Probakly original of tied gam- 
ing stave. Cliff Dwelling, 
Mancos Cajfion, Colorado. 
Museum of Science and Art, 
Univ. of Penna. 


finger-loops. The Cliff Dweller at/at/ has 
finger-loops of leather, which are cross- 
wrapped on both sides of the shaft (Fig. 4). 
It is also wrapped at the finger-loops with col- 
ored yarn, now a uniform brown, but which 
Mr. Cushing regards as having been origi- 
nally of various colors. 

In a set of gaming sticks from the Tewan 
Pueblo of Santa Clara we find the banded 
stick (Plate III., B) marked with a cross be- 
tween fifteen transverse notches, which are 
painted green, red, yellow, and blue, the 
colors attributed to the world quarters. The 
colored notches, I assume, represent the 
yarn of different colors on the original throw- 
ing-stick. The fifteen notches, correspond- 
ing with a common name of the game, 
“ Fifteen,” Spanish Quince, probably stand 
for three turns around for each of the five 
colors. 

My general conclusion as to the inter- 
relation of American Indian games is ex- 
tended, in the case of the particular game 
I have described, to the belief that its va- 
rious forms are not only derived one from 
another, but that its place of origin may be 
definitely fixed in the country of the reed 
arrow and the a¢/at/, or throwing-stick ; that 
is, in the arid region of the southwest- 
ern United States and northern or central 
Mexico. It is in ancient Mexico that I 
conceive we find evidences of its highest 
development. What indeed is that pictured 
diagram in the Fejervary Codex (Plate V.), 


not without parallels in other manuscripts, but the counting circuit 
of the Four Quarters, set with colored grains on the North, West, 
South, and East, and in the middle the god with his three arrows 
and the a¢/at/, here, as in Zufii, the presiding genius of the game. 





Stewart Culin. 
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MYTHS OF THE JICARILLA APACHES. 


Wirn the exception of a version of the Origin Myth recently 
contributed by Mr. Mooney,! the myths of the Jicarilla Apaches 
have not been recorded. The Jicarillas, or ‘“‘ Basket-makers,”’ ‘are 
not so well known as the Mascalero and White Mountain Apaches, 
as they have lived somewhat apart from the more interesting Pueblo 
region to the southward. They formerly lived in the rough country 
near Taos, and several legends refer to Taos Mountain. From 1893 
to 1895 two sub-chiefs, Largo and Pesata, with about 200 followers, 
left the reservation, and roamed over their “native hills,” stealing 
stock, and causing some alarm among the settlers. They are pagan 
Indians, about 840 in number, who now exist upon a small reser- 
vation in northern New Mexico upon the Atlantic-Pacific Divide. 
Their land adjoins that of the Utes of southwestern Colorado, 
though linguistic barriers probably restrict intercourse between the 
tribes, who have not been upon friendly terms in the past, if we may 
believe the Jicarillas or their agents, one of whom wrote in 1894: 
“They were greatly displeased last fall when, without their con- 
sent or even knowledge, their children, whom they had sent to 
Santa Fé, were removed to the Fort Lewis School, Colorado. Their 
objection arose from the fact that, in going to visit their children at 
the latter school, they would be obliged to pass over the reserva- 
tion of their old enemies, the Utes.” Friendly relations exist 
between the Jicarillas and the Indians of the Rio Grande Pueblos, 
but with them, as with the Utes, the Apaches can converse in the 
Spanish language only. The Jicarilla myths and legends seem to 
have been most affected by the contact with the Navahoes; their 
languages are mutually intelligible, and frequent visits are inter- 
changed. 

The following myths were related by Laforia, a very old woman, 
whose grandson Gunsi interpreted them to me. The Origin Myth 
differs from that told to Mr. Mooney by “ Edward,” and also from 
the version furnished me by Juan Quintana, a middle-aged Apache, 
who admitted that he did not know the legends as his father had 
known them. 











ORIGIN OF THE APACHES. 
In the under-world, U®-gé-ya-yén-ni, there was no sun, moon, or 
light of any kind, except that emanating from large eagle feathers 
which the people carried about with them. This method of light- 


' James Mooney, “ The Jicarilla Genesis,” American Anthropologist, vol. xi. 
No. 7. 
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ing proved unsatisfactory, and the head men of the tribe gathered 
in council to devise some plan for lighting the world more brightly, 
One of the chiefs suggested that they make a sunandamoon. A 
great disk of yellow paint was made upon the ground, and then 
placed in the sky. Although this miniature creation was too small 
to give much light, it was allowed to make one circuit of the heavens 
ere it was taken down and made larger. Four times the sun set 
and rose, and four times it was enlarged, before it was “as large as 
the earth and gave plenty of light.” In the under-world dwelt a 
wizard and a witch, who were much incensed at man’s presumption, 
and made such attempts to destroy the new luminaries that both 
the sun and the moon fled from the lower world, leaving it again in 
darkness, and made their escape to this earth, where they have never 
been molested, so that, until the present time, they continue to shine 
by night and by day. The loss of the sun and moon brought the 
people together, that they might take council concerning the means 
of restoring the lost light. Long they danced and sang, and made 
medicine. At length it was decided that they should go in search 
of the sun. The Indian medicine-men caused four mountains to 
spring up, which grew by night with great noise, and rested by day. 
The mountains increased in size until the fourth night, when they 
nearly reached the sky. Four boys were sent to seek the cause 
of the failure of the mountains to reach the opening in the sky, 
ha-na-za-d, through which the sun and moon had disappeared. The 
boys followed the tracks of two girls who had caused the mountains 
to stop growing, until they reached some burrows in the side of the 
mountain, where all trace of the two females disappeared. When 
their story was told to the people, the medicine-men said, ‘ You who 
have injured us shall be transformed into rabbits, that you may be 
of some use to mankind ; your bodies shall be eaten,” and the rabbit 
has been used for food by the human race down to the present day. 

All then journeyed to the tops of the mountains, where a ladder 
was built which reached the aperture in the sky or roof of the 
under-world. The badger was then sent out to explore the earth 
above ; the messenger soon returned, and reported water everywhere 
except around the margin of the opening. The legs of the badger 
were covered with mud, which accounts for their dark color at the 
present day. Four days later, the turkey was sent to see if the 
waters had subsided. The turkey reported no land yet to be seen 
above. As the turkey came in contact with the foam of the flood 
surrounding the opening, his tail became wet and heavy ; in shaking 
this he scattered filmy drops upon his wings, and that is why the 
feathers of the turkey to the present day present an iridescent play 
of colors. Then the Wind came to the anxious people and said, 
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“If you will ask me to help you, I will drive back the water for 
you.” Thus the first prayers came to be addressed to the Wind, 
which yet remains a powerful deity. When the Wind had rolled 
back the waters to the limits of the present ocean, the Indians began 
to ascend the ladder ; four times the ladder broke with them, and 
four times it was replaced by a new one. All the people reached 
the new world except one old woman, too old and infirm to climb the 
ladder, who said to them: “I do not wish to leave the land of my 
youth. Go your way and leave me here; you will come back to join 
me when you die. You have forgotten one thing; you will soon 
discover what it is.” For four days after their emergence no one 
could sleep; then the people remembered the warning of the old 
woman, and two boys were sent down to the under-world to learn 
what it was that had been forgotten. The old woman said in reply 
to their question, “ You forgot to take lice with you; without them 
you cannot sleep.’’ She took two black ones from her hair and two 
white ones from her body, saying, “ These will be all you will need, 
for they will increase night and day.” So it has happened that the 
Apaches sleep well to this day because they harbor these parasites 
upon their bodies. 

So well had the Wind performed his task of drying up the waters, 
that none remained for the people to drink; but prayers addressed 
to that deity were answered by the appearance of the present 
springs and rivers. The few lakes that occur in the Apache coun- 
try are remnants of the primeval ocean. All the inhabitants of the 
earth were then Apaches, but the Cheyennes and Utes were soon 
created from willows. The supreme god, Yi-nd-yés-gd"-i, directed 
the people westward; as they journeyed, small parties became 
separated, and settled by the wayside. These were given different 
names and languages. 


DEATH OF THE GREAT ELK, TSAS. 


In the early days, animals and birds of monstrous size preyed 
upon the people; the giant Elk, the Eagle, and others devoured 
men, women, and children, until the gods were petitioned for relief. 
A deliverer was sent to them in the person of Djo-na-ai’-yi-i", the 
son of the old woman who lives in the West and the second wife 
of the Sun. She divided her time between the Sun and the Water- 
fall, and by the latter bore a second son, named Ko-ba-tcis’-tci-ni, who 
remained with his mother while his brother went forth to battle 
with the enemies of mankind. In four days Djo-na-ai’-yi- grew to 
manhood, then he asked his mother where the Elk lived. She told 
him that the Elk was in a great desert far to the southward. She 
gave him arrows with which to kill the Elk. In four steps he 
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reached the distant desert where the Elk was lying. Djo-na-ai’-yi-~ 
cautiously observed the position of the Elk from behind a hill. The 
Elk was lying on an open plain, where no trees or bushes were to be 
found that might serve to shelter Djo-na-ai’-yi-i" from view while 
he approached. While he was looking at the Elk, with dried grass 
before his face, the Lizard, Mai-cu-i-ti-tce-tcé, said to him, “ What 
are you doing, my friend?” Djo-na-ai’-yi-™ explained his mission, 
whereupon the Lizard suggested that he clothe himself in the 
garments of the Lizard, in which he could approach the Elk in 
safety. Djo-na-ai’-yi-i" tried four times before he succeeded in get- 
ting into the coat of the Lizard. Next the Gopher, Mi-i-ni-li, came 
to him with the question, “ What are you doing here, my friend?” 
When Djo-na-ai’-yi-i" told the Gopher of his intention, the latter 
promised to aid him. The Gopher thought it advisable to recon- 
noitre by burrowing his way underground to the Elk. Djo-na-ai’-yi-® 
watched the progress of the Gopher as that animal threw out fresh 
heaps of earth on his way. At length the Gopher came to the 
surface underneath the Elk, whose giant heart was beating like a 
mighty hammer. He then proceeded to gnaw the hair from about 
the heart of the Elk. “What are you doing?” said the Elk. “I 
am cutting a few hairs for my little ones, they are now lying on the 
bare ground,” replied the Gopher, who continued until the magic 
coat of the Elk was all cut away from about the heart of the Elk. 
Then he returned to Djo-na-ai’-yi-i", and told the latter to go 
through the hole which he had made and shoot the Elk. Four 
times the Son of the Sun tried to enter the hole before he suc- 
ceeded. When he reached the Elk, he saw the great heart beating 
above him, and easily pierced it with his arrows; four times his 
bow was drawn before he turned to escape through the tunnel 
which the Gopher had been preparing for him. This hole extended 
far to the eastward, but the Elk soon discovered it, and, thrusting 
his antler into it, followed in pursuit. The Elk ploughed up the 
earth with such violence that the present mountains were formed, 
which extend from east to west. The black spider closed the hole 
with a strong web, but the Elk broke through it and ran southward, 
forming the mountain chains which trend north and south. In the 
south the Elk was checked by the web of the blue spider, in the 
west by that of the yellow spider, while in the north the web of 
the many-colored spider resisted his attacks until he fell dying from 
exhaustion and wounds. Djo-na-ai’-yi- made a coat from the hide 
of the Elk, gave the front quarters to the Gopher, the hind quarters 
to the Lizard, and carried home the antlers. He found that the 
results of his adventures were not unknown to his mother, who had 
spent the time during his absence in singing, and watching a roll of 
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cedar bark which sank into the earth or rose in the air as danger 
approached or receded from Djo-na-ai’-yi-™, her son. 

Djo-na-ai’-yi- next desired to kill the great Eagle, I-tsa. His 
mother directed him to seek the Eagle in the west. In four strides 
he reached the home of the Eagle, an inaccessible rock, on which was 
the nest, containing two young eaglets. His ear told him to stand 
facing the east when the next morning the Eagle swooped down 
upon him and tried to carry him off. The talons of the Eagle 
failed to penetrate the hard elk-skin by which he was covered. 
“Turn to the south,” said the ear, and again the Eagle came, and 
was again unsuccessful. Djo-na-ai’-yi- faced each of the four points 
in this manner, and again faced toward the east ; whereupon the 
Eagle succeeded in fastening its talons in the lacing on the front of 
the coat of the supposed man, who was carried to the nest above 
and thrown down before the young eagles, with the invitation to 
pick his eyes out. As they were about to do this, Djo-na-ai’-yi-™ 
gave a warning hiss, at which the young ones cried, “ He is living 
yet.” “Oh, no,” replied the old Eagle ; “that is only the rush of air 
from his body through the holes made by my talons.” Without 
stopping to verify this, the Eagle flew away. Djo-na-ai’-yi-? threw 
some of the blood of the Elk which he had brought with him to the 
young ones, and asked them when their mother returned. “In the 
afternoon when it rains,” they answered. When the mother Eagle 
came with the shower of rain in the afternoon, he stood in readiness 
with one of the Elk antlers in his hand. As the bird alighted with 
a man in her talons, Djo-na-ai’-yi-i” struck her upon the back with 
the antler, killing her instantly. Going back to the nest, he asked 
the young eagles when their father returned. “Our father comes 
home when the wind blows and brings rain just before sunset,” 
they said. The male Eagle came at the appointed time, carrying a 
woman with a crying infant upon her back. Mother and babe were 
dropped from a height upon the rock and killed. With the second 
antler of the Elk, Djo-na-ai’-yi-i" avenged their death, and ended the 
career of the eagles by striking the Eagle upon the back and kill- 
ing him. The wing of this eagle was of enormous size; the bones 
were as large as a man’s arm; fragments of this wing are still 
preserved at Taos, Djo-na-ai’-yi-i@ struck the young eagles upon 
the head, saying, “ You shall never grow any larger.” Thus 
deprived of their strength and power to injure mankind, the eagles 
relinquished their sovereignty with the parting curse of rheumatism, 
which they bestowed upon the human race. 

Djo-na-ai’-yi-i? could discover no way by which he could descend 
from the rock, until at length he saw an old female Bat, Tca-na’- 
mi-i", on the plain below. At first she pretended not to hear his 
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calls for help; then she flew up with the inquiry, “ How did you get 
here?” Djo-na-ai’-yi-™ told how he had killed the eagles. “JI 
will give you all the feathers you may desire if you will help me to 
escape,” concluded he. The old Bat carried her basket, ilt-tsai-i-zis, 
by a slender spider’s thread. He was afraid to trust himself in such 
a small basket suspended by a thread, but she reassured him, saying: 
“I have packed mountain sheep in this basket, and the strap has 
never broken. Do not look while we are descending ; keep your 
eyes shut as tight as you can.” He began to open his eyes once 
during the descent, but she warned him in time to avoid mishap. 
They went to the foot of the rock where the old Eagles lay. Djo- 
na-ai’-yi-i" filled her basket with feathers, but told her not to go out 
on the plains, where there are many small birds. Forgetting this 
admonition, she was soon among the small birds, who robbed the 
old Bat of all her feathers. This accounts for the plumage of the 
small bird klo’-kin, which somewhat resembles the color of the tail 
and wing feathers of the bald eagle. The Bat returned four times 
for a supply of feathers, but the fifth time she asked to have her 
basket filled, Djo-na-ai’-yi-i" was vexed. ‘You cannot take care of 
your feathers, so you shall never have any. This old skin on your 
basket is good enough for you.” “Very well,’’ said the Bat, 
resignedly, “I deserve to lose them, for I never could take care 
of those feathers.” 
TAOS. 

The “ Heart of the World” is supposed to be at Taos. Some- 
where in that region the earth “ shakes,” indicating the presence of 
life within. 

Beneath this spot are four rooms, in which an Old Man and an 
Old Woman imprison people. 


VARIATIONS OF THE ABOVE TALES. 


Juan Quintana related portions of these myths, but did not know 
them as well as Laforia. 

Quintana’s version differed in the following points : — 

The Raven, Ka-ga, placed a log, két’-an-da (Quintana indicated 
with the position of his hands that its length was about four feet), 
in the water, telling the people that if it sank they would always 
return to the under-world; if it floated, they would reappear upon 
the earth in four days after death. It sank. 

Sun was the father and Moon the mother of the Apaches. 

Eagles were destroyed by one of the Apaches. This man adds 
to his inquiry as to the time of the arrival of the eagles the ques- 
tion, “ Where does he alight ?” 

No blood is given to the young eagles. One of the old eagles is 
struck in the side, and the other in the neck. 
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Bat declares her basket strong enough to carry a buffalo. 

Quintana states that, under the ancient order of things, the 
Moose, Kétl-i", was equally destructive with the Elk to human life ; 
that this animal disappeared in the Rio Grande country, above 
Santa Fé, where its influence is yet to be seen in hummocky, 
broken hills along the river, which suggest to the Indian mind the 
hump of the moose. 

His account of the killing of the Elk is much abbreviated, and 
differs by omitting the spider incident, and substituting the services 
of the Gopher, who builds four chambers in the end of each of the 
four tunnels, which the Elk tears open with his antlers. 


ORIGIN OF THE ANIMALS. 


When the Apaches emerged from the under-world, U"-go’-ya-yén-ni, 
they travelled southward on foot for four days. They had no other 
food than the seeds of the two plants, k’atl’-tai-i, and k’atl’-tai-il- 
tsu-ye, from which they made a sort of flour by grinding between 
stones. When they camped for the fourth time, one of the tipis, 
called ka-ge-g5"-has-ka-in-de-yé, stood somewhat apart from the 
others. While the owner and his wife were absent from this 
lodge, a Raven brought a bow and a quiver of arrows, and hung 
them upon the lodge poles. The children within took down the 
quiver, and found some meat in it; they ate this, and at once 
became very fat. When the mother returned, she saw the grease 
on the hands and cheeks of the children, and was told how the 
it-tsil’-te had been obtained. The woman hastened to her husband 
with the tale. Marvelling at the appearance of the children, the 
people gathered to await the reappearance of the Raven which sub- 
sisted upon such remarkable food. When the Raven found the 
it-tsil’-te had been stolen from the quiver, he flew away toward the 
eastward ; his destination was a mountain just beyond the range of 
vision of the Indians. A bat, however, followed the flight of the 
Raven, and informed them where the Raven had alighted. That 
night, a council of the whole tribe was held, and it was decided 
that they should go to the home of the Raven, and try to obtain 
from him the food which had wrought such a miraculous change in 
those who had partaken of it. At the end of four days they came 
to a place where a large number of logs were lying in irregular 
heaps. Many ravens were seen, but they avoided the Indians, and 
no information could be obtained from them. At one point they 
discovered a great circle of ashes where the ravens were accustomed 
to cook their meals. Again a council was held, and they talked over 
the problem of how to spy upon the ravens, and learn whence they 
obtained the precious animal food. That night the medicine-men 
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transformed a boy into a puppy, and concealed him in the bushes 
near the camp. After the Indians had departed, next morning the 
ravens came, as is their habit, to examine the abandoned camp. 
One of the young ravens found the puppy, and was so pleased with 
it that he exclaimed, “ Ci-chin-ni-ja-ta” (“ This shall be my puppy”). 
: When he carried home his prize his parents told him to throw it 
| away. He begged permission to keep it, but agreed to give it up if 
the puppy winked when a splinter of burning wood was waved 
before its eyes. As the puppy possessed much more than canine 
intelligence, it stared during the test without the quiver of an eye. 
lid. So the young raven won consent to keep the puppy, which he 
placed under his own blanket, where it remained until evening. At 
sunset the puppy peeped from his cover, and saw an old raven brush 
aside the ashes of the fireplace, and take up a large flat stone which 
disclosed an opening beneath; through this he disappeared, but 
arose again with a buffalo, which was killed and eaten by the 
ravens. 

For four days the puppy remained at the camp of the ravens, and 
each evening he saw a buffalo brought up from the depths and 
) devoured. Satisfied that he had discovered the source from which 
the ravens derived their food, the puppy resumed the form of a boy 
on the morning of the fifth day, and, with a white eagle feather in 
one hand and a black one in the other, descended through the 
opening beneath the fireplace, as he had seen the ravens do. In 
the under-world in which he found himself he saw four buffaloes. 

He placed the white eagle-feather in the mouth of the nearest 

Buffalo, and commanded it to follow him, but the Buffalo told him 

to go on to the last of the four and take it. This the boy tried to 

do, but the fourth Buffalo sent him back to the first, in whose mouth 

the boy again thrust the feather, declaring it to be the king of 
animals. He then returned to the world above, followed by all the 

animals at present upon the surface of the earth, except those 

specially created later, such, for example, as the horse and aquatic 

animals. As the large herd of animals passed through the hole, 

one of the ravens awoke, and hastened to clap down the stone 

covering the opening, but he was too late to prevent their escape. ‘. 

Seeing that they had passed from his control into that of man, he 

exclaimed, “ When you kill any of these animals you must at least | 

leave their eyes for me.” 

Attended by the troop of beasts of many species, the boy followed 
the track made by the departing Apaches. On the site of their 
first camp he found a firestick or poker, gos-se-na’-it-tsi, of which he 
inquired, “When did my people leave here?” “Three days ago,” 
was the reply. At the next camping-place was an abandoned ladder, 
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has’-ai-l, of which he asked, “When did my people leave here?” 
“Two days ago,” replied the ladder. Continuing his journey the 
boy soon reached the third camping-place, where he questioned a 
second firestick, and learned that the people had been gone but one 
day. At the fourth camp another ladder answered his question, 
with the news that the Indians had left there that morning. That 
evening he overtook them and entered the camp, the herd of ani- 
mals following him like a flock of sheep. One old woman who 
lived in a brush lodge became vexed at the deer which ate the 
covering of her rude shelter. Snatching up a stick from the fire, 
she struck the deer over the nose, to which the white ashes adhered, 
causing the white mark which we see on the nose of that animal at 
the present time. “ Hereafter you shall avoid mankind; your nose 
will tell you when you are near them,” said she. Thus terminated 
the brief period of harmony between man and the beast: they left 
the camp at once, going farther each day, until on the fourth they 
disappeared from sight. That night the Apaches prayed for the 
return of the animals, that they might use them for food, and that is 
why animals approach nearer the camps now at ‘night than at any 
other time. They never come very close, because the old woman 
told them to be guided by their noses and avoid the Indians. 


ORIGIN OF FIRE. 


At that early day the trees could talk, but the people could not 
burn them, as they were without fire. Fire was at length obtained 
through the instrumentality of the Fox. One day Fox went to visit 
the geese, tétl, whose cry he wished to learn. They promised to 
teach him, but it would be necessary for him to accompany them in 
their flights, in order to receive instruction. They gave him wings 
with which to fly, but cautioned him not to open his eyes while 
using them. When the geese rose in flight Fox flew with them. 
As darkness came on, they passed over the inclosure where the fire- 
flies, ko-na-tcic’-e, lived. Some gleams from their flickering fires 
penetrated the eyelids of Fox, causing him to open his eyes. His 
wings at once failed to support him, and he fell within the walls of 
the corral in which were pitched the tents of the fireflies. Two 
flies went to see the fallen Fox, who gave each a necklace of juniper 
berries, kotl’-te-i-tse, to induce them to tell him where he could pass 
the wall which surrounded them. The fireflies showed Fox a cedar- 
tree which would bend down at command and assist any one to 
pass over the wall. In the evening Fox went to the spring where 
the fireflies obtained water, and found colored earths suitable for 
paint, with which he gave himself a coat of white. Returning to 
the camp, he told the fireflies that they ought to have a feast; 
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they should dance and make merry, and he would give them a new 
musical instrument. They agreed to his proposal, and gathered 
wood for a great camp-fire, which they ignited by their own glow. 
Before the ceremonies began, Fox tied shreds of cedar bark to his 
tail, and then made a drum, the first ever constructed, which he 
beat for some time. Tired of beating the drum, he gave it to one of 
the fireflies and moved nearer the fire, into which he thrust his tail, 
in opposition to the advice of those about him, who said it would 
surely burn. “I am a medicine-man,” said Fox, “and my tail will 
not burn.” However, he kept a close watch upon it, and when the 
bark was burning well he said, “It is too warm for me here; stand 
aside and let me go where it is cooler.” Fox ran away with tail 
blazing, followed by the fireflies, who cried, “ Stop, you do not know 
the road; come back.” Straight to the cedar-tree Fox ran, and 
called, “ Bend down to me, my tree, bend down.” The tree lifted 
him out of the inclosure, and on he ran, still pursued by the fire- 
flies. As he passed along,the brush and wood on either side was 
ignited by the sparks which fell from the burning cedar, and fire was 
widely spread over the earth. Fox became fatigued from running, 
and gave the firebrand to the hawk, i-tsatl’-tsu-i, which carried it on, 
and finally delivered it to the brown crane, tsi-nés-tso’-i. This 
bird flew far southward, but not so far but that one tree was not 
reached, and it will not burn to this day. (No name for such a 
tree among the Jicarilla Apaches.) The fireflies pursued Fox to his 
burrow and informed him that, as punishment for having stolen fire 
from them and spread it abroad over the land, he should never be 
permitted to use it himself. 





ORIGIN AND DESTRUCTION OF THE BEAR, 


An Apache boy, while playing with his comrades, pretended to 
be a bear, and ran into a hole in the hillside. When he came out 
his feet and hands had been transformed into bear’s paws. A second 
time he entered the den, and his limbs were changed to the knees 
and elbows. Four times he entered the den, and then came forth 
the voracious cac-tla-ye that devoured his former fellow-beings. One 
day the bear met a fox in the mountains. ‘I am looking for a man 
to eat,” said Bear. “So am I,” said Fox, “but your legs are so big 
and thick you cannot run very fast to catch them. You ought to 
allow me to trim down those posts a little, so you can run as swift 
as I. Bear consented to have the operation performed, and Fox 
not only cut the flesh from the legs of Bear, but also broke the 
bones with his knife, thus killing the dreaded man-eater. Taking 
the leg bones of Bear with him, he went to the home of the bear 
family, and there found two other bears. These monsters preyed 
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upon the people, who were unable to kill them, as they left their 
hearts at home when off on their marauding expeditions. Fox 
remained in hiding until the bears went away. When they ran 
among the Indians, Fox responded to the cries for assistance, not 
by flying to attack the bears, but by hastening to cut their hearts in 
twain. The bears were aware that their hearts had been tampered 
with, and rushed with all speed to rescue them, but fell dead just 
before they reached Fox. Thus Fox destroyed one of the most 
dreaded of man’s enemies of that primeval time. 


FOX AND PORCUPINE. 


As Fox was going along he met a Porcupine, Tso*’, which he over- 
heard saying, “I shall search for péc’-ti, a stone knife, with which 
to cut up this meat.” ‘ What are you saying?” asked Fox, spring- 
ing out of the bushes. “I said that I must hunt for péc’-ti for 
arrow-heads,” replied Porcupine. “That is not what you said.” “It 
was,” insisted Porcupine. ‘“ Where is that meat?” asked Fox, and 
then Porcupine admitted that he had killed a Buffalo. 

Porcupine had commanded a Buffalo to carry him across a river. 
“Don’t shake your head with me, or I shall fall,” said he, as he sat 
between the animal's horns. The Buffalo told him that, if he was 
afraid there, he had better crawl into his anus. In that safe retreat 
Porcupine was carried across the river. He repaid the service by 
gnawing the vitals of the Buffalo until it fell dead near where the 
Fox had come upon him. Fox was not disposed to allow Porcupine 
to retain possession of the Buffalo. ‘ Come,” said he, “ whoever 
can jump over the Buffalo can have it. You try first.” Porcupine 
jumped, but only landed on the top of the carcase, over which Fox, 
of course, leaped with ease. ‘ Now the Buffalo is mine. You can 
sit over there and see me cut it up.” After cutting up the meat, 
Fox hastened away to summon all the foxes to a feast. Porcupine 
carried the meat piece by piece into a treetop, so that the foxes, 
when they came dancing in joyful anticipation, found nothing. From 
a safe position in the tree Porcupine told the foxes that he would 
throw them down some meat if they would lie down, close their 
eyes, and cover themselves with their blankets. They were hungry, 
so they obeyed the instructions of the Porcupine, who, as soon as 
their eyes were closed, killed them by throwing down the sharpened 
ribs of the Buffalo. One little fox at the end of the line had a rag- 
ged old blanket, through which he peeped in time to see and to 
dodge the rib hurled at him. This fox survived the massacre, and 
begged Porcupine to give him some meat. The Porcupine gave him 
some small pieces at first, and then invited him to come up and eat 
his fill. The Fox accepted, and, when he could eat no more, asked 
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where he could go to relieve himself. The Porcupine directed him 
to the end of a branch, whence he easily shook the Fox, which fell 
to the ground and was killed, but sprang up alive again at the mo- 
ment when the first tuft of hair was blown from the putrefying 
carcase by the wind. 


FOX AND WILDCAT. 


As soon as his life was restored, Fox went to the Buffalo head, 
and cut off the long pendent hair, i-yQn-e-pi-ta-ga, beneath its under 
jaw. Fox took this to a prairie-dog village near at hand, and told 
the inhabitants that it was the hair of a man, one of that race 
dreaded by the prairie-dogs because of its attacks upon them, which 
he had killed. He easily persuaded the prairie-dogs to celebrate 
his victory with feasting and dancing. With a stone concealed in 
his hand, he killed all the prairie-dogs as they circled around in the 
dance. Fox then placed them in a pit, and built a huge fire over 
them, leaving them to roast while he slept. Ni-ko-ji*, the Wildcat, 
came along, and stole all the roasted prairie-dogs while Fox slept, 
save one at the end of the pit, leaving the tails, which were pulled 
off. Fox awoke after some time, and flew into a great rage when 
he found only the tails left ; the solitary dog was thrown over his 
shoulder in his fit of passion. The gnawings of hunger soon induced 
him to search for the dog he had thrown away. In the stream close 
by he thought he saw the roasted body ; taking off his clothes, he 
swam for it, but could not grasp it. Again and again he tried, and 
finally dove for it until he bumped his nose on the stony bottom. 
Tired out with his efforts, he laid down upon the bank to rest, and, 
as he glanced upward, saw the body of the prairie-dog lying among 
the branches which projected over the water. Fox recovered the cov- 
eted morsel, ate it, and set off on the trail of the Wildcat. He found 
Wildcat asleep under a tree, around which he set a fire. With 
a few quick strokes he shortened the head, body, and tail of Wild- 
cat, and then pulled out the large intestine and roasted it. Fox then 
awakened Wildcat, and invited him to eat his (Wildcat’s) flesh, but 
to be careful to save a small piece, and put it back in its place, for 
he would need it. Fox then left him. 

Wildcat followed Fox, intent upon revenge. He found Fox 
asleep, but instead of shortening that animal's members he length- 
ened them ; the ears were only straightened, but the head, body, and 
tail were elongated as we see them at the present day. The intes- 
tine scene was repeated with the Fox as victim. 
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FOX AND DEER. 


As Fox was going along he met a Deer with two spotted fawns 
beside her. ‘“ What have you done,” said he, “to make your children 
spotted like that?” “I made a big fire of cedar wood and placed 
them before it. The sparks thrown off burned the spots which you 
see,’ answered the Deer. Fox was pleased with the color of the 
fawns, so he went home and told his children to gather cedar wood 
for a large fire. When the fire was burning well, he put the young 
foxes in a row before the fire, as he supposed the Deer had done. 
When he found that they did not change color, he pushed them into 
the fire and covered them with ashes, thinking he had not applied 
sufficient heat at first. As the fire went out, he saw their white 
teeth gleaming where the skin had shrivelled away and exposed 
them. “ Ah, you will be very pretty now,” said he. Fox pulled his 
offspring from the ashes, expecting to find them much changed in 
color, and so they were,— black, shrivelled, and dead. Fox next 
thought of revenge upon the Deer, which he found in a grove of 
cottonwoods. He built a fire around them, but they ran through 
it and escaped. Fox was so disappointed that he set up a cry of 
woe, a means of expression which he has retained from that day to 
this. 

FOX AND KINGFISHER. 

As Fox went on his way he met Kingfisher, Két-la’-i-le-ti, whom 
he accompanied to his home. Kingfisher said that he had no food 
to offer his visitor, so he would go and catch some fish for Fox. 
He broke through six inches of ice on the river and caught two fish, 
which he cooked and set before his guest. Fox was pleased with 
his entertainment, and invited the Kingfisher to return the call. In 
due time the Kingfisher came to the home of the Fox, who said, “ I 
have no food to offer you ;”’ then he went down to the river, think- 
ing to secure fish in the same manner as the Kingfisher had done. 
Fox leaped from the high bank, but instead of breaking through the 
ice he broke his head and killed himself. Kingfisher went to him, 
caught him up by the tail, and swung Fox around to the right four 
times, thereby restoring him to life. Kingfisher caught some fish, 
and they ate together. “I am a medicine-man,” said Kingfisher ; 
“that is why I can do these things. You must never try to catch 
fish in that way again.” 

After the departure of Kingfisher, Fox paid a visit to the home of 
Prairie-dog, where he was cordially received. Prairie-dog put four 
sticks, each about a foot in length, in the ashes of the camp-fire ; 
when these ‘were removed, they proved to be four nicely roasted 
prairie-dogs, which were served for Fox’s dinner. Fox invited the 
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Prairie-dog to return the visit, which in a short time the latter did. 
Fox placed four sticks in the fire to roast, but they were consumed 
by it, and instead of palatable food to set before his guest he had 
nothing but ashes. Prairie-dog said to Fox, “ You must not attempt 
to do that. I am a medicine-man; that is why I can transform the 
wood to flesh.” Prairie-dog then prepared a meal as he done before, 
and they dined. 

Fox went to visit Buffalo, I-gfin-da, who exclaimed, “ What shall 
I do? I have no food to offer you.”” Buffalo was equal to the 
emergency, however; he shot an arrow upward, which struck in his 
own back as it returned. When he pulled this out, a kidney and the 
fat surrounding it came out also. This he cooked for Fox, and 
added a choice morsel from his own nose. As usual, Fox extended 
an invitation to his host to return the visit. When Buffalo came to 
call upon Fox, the latter covered his head with weeds in imitation 
of the head of the Buffalo. Fox thought he could provide food for 
their dinner as the Buffalo had done, so fired an arrow into the air; 
but when it came close to him on its return flight, he became fright- 
ened and ran away. Buffalo then furnished meat for their meal as 
on the previous occasion. ‘“ You must not try this,” said he; “I am 
a medicine-man ; that is why I have the power.” 

Some time afterward, as Fox was journeying along, he met an 
Elk, Tsés, lying beside the trail. He was frightened when he saw 
the antlers of the Elk moving, and jumped to avoid what seemed to 
be a falling tree. “Sit down beside me,” said the Elk. ‘“ Don’t be 
afraid.’”’ “The tree will fall on us,” replied Fox. “Oh, sit down; 
it won't fall. I have no food to offer you, but I will provide some.” 
The Elk cut steaks from his own quarter, which the Fox ate, and 
before leaving Fox invited the Elk to return the visit. When Elk 
came to see Fox, the latter tried unsuccessfully to cut flesh from his 
own meagre flanks ; then he drove sharpened sticks into his nose, 
and allowed the blood to run out upon the grass. This he tried in 
vain to transform into meat, and again he was indebted to his guest 
fora meal. ‘I am a medicine-man ; that is why I can do this,” said 
Elk. 

FOX AND MOUNTAIN LION. 

Fox could find nothing to eat for a long time, so that he grew 
weak and thin. While on a journey in search of food he met the 
Mountain Lion, who, taking pity upon his unhappy condition, said, 
“T will hunt for you, and you shall grow fat again.’”” The Fox 
agreed to this, and they went on together to a much frequented 
spring. Mountain Lion told Fox to keep watch while he slept ; if a 
cloud of dust was to be seen arising from the approach of animals 
Fox was to waken him. Fox presently beheld the dust caused by 
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the approach of a drove of horses. Fox wakened Mountain Lion, 
who said, “ Just observe how I catch horses.” As one cf the 
animals went down to the spring to drink, he sprang upon it, and 
fastened his fangs in its throat, clawing its legs and shoulders until 
it fell dying at the water’s edge. Mountain Lion brought the horse 
up to the rock, and laid it before the Fox. “ Stay here, eat, drink, 
and grow fat,” said he. 

Fox thought he had learned how to kill horses, so when the 
Coyote came along he volunteered to secure one for him. Fox 
jumped upon the neck of the horse, as Mountain Lion had done, but 
became entangled in its mane and was killed. 


FOX AND RABBIT. 


Fox one day met a Rabbit who was sewing a sack. “What do 
you intend to do with that sack?” asked he. “I am making this 
coat to protect myself from being killed by the hard hail which we 
are going to have to-day,” replied Rabbit. “My friend, you know 
how to make them ; give me this coat and make another for your- 
self.” Rabbit agreed to this, and Fox put on the sack over his 
head. Rabbit then hung him on a limb and pelted him with stones, 
while Fox, thinking it was hail striking him, endured the punish- 
ment as long as he could, but finally fell nearly dead from the tree, 
and looked out, to see no signs of hail, but discovered the Rabbit 
running away. Fox wished to avenge himself by killing Rabbit, 
and set off in pursuit of him. When overtaken Rabbit was chewing 
soft gum with which to make spectacles. Fox’s curiosity was 
stronger than his passion for revenge. ‘“ What are you making 
those for?’’ said he. “It is going to be very hot, and I am making 
them to protect my eyes,’ answered Rabbit. “Let me have this 
pair; you know how to make them and can make yourself another 
pair.” ‘Very well,” said Rabbit, and he put the eye-shields on Fox, 
who could then see nothing, as the gum was soft and filled his 
eyes. Rabbit set fire to the brush all around Fox, who was badly 
singed in running through it. The gum melted in the fire, and yet 
remains as the dark rings around his eyes. Fox again started on 
the trail of Rabbit, with the determination of eating him as soon as 
he saw him. He found Rabbit sitting beside the opening of a bee- 
hive. “I am going to eat you,” said Fox ; “ you have tried to kill 
me.” “You must not kill me,” replied Rabbit. “I am teaching 
these children,” and he closed the opening of the hive, so that Fox 
could not see what was inside. Fox desired very much to see what 
was in the hive making such a noise. “If you wish to see, stay 
here and teach them while I rest. When it is dinner time, strike 
them with a club,” said Rabbit, who them ran away. Fox patiently 
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awaited the dinner hour, and then struck the hive with such force 
that he broke into it. The bees poured out and stung him until he 
rolled in agony. “ When I see you again, I will kill you before you 
can say a word!” declared he, as he started after Rabbit again. Fox 
tracked the Rabbit to a small hole in the fence around a field of 
watermelons belonging to a Mexican. The Rabbit had entered to 
steal, and was angered at sight of the gum figure of a man which 
the owner of the field had placed beside the path. “What do you 
desire from me?” he cried, as he struck at the figure with his fore- 
foot, which stuck fast in the soft gum. He struck at the gum with 
every foot, and even his head was soon stuck in the gum. Thus 
Fox found him. “What are you doing here?” heasked. “ They 
put me in here because I would not eat chicken for them,” said 
Rabbit. “I will take your place,” said Fox ; “I know how to eat 
chicken.” The Mexican found him in the morning and skinned 
him, and then let him go, — still on the trail of the Rabbit, who had 
so frequently outwitted him. 


ORIGIN OF CORN. 


An Apache who was an inveterate gambler had a small tame 
turkey, which followed its master about everywhere. One day the 
Turkey told him that the people were tired of supporting him, as he 
gambled until he lost everything that they in charity gave him. 
They had decided to give him one more stock of supplies, and if 
he made away with that he should be killed. Knowing that he 
could not resist the temptation to gamble if he had any property in 
his possession, he decided to leave the tribe before their wrath 
should overtake him. The next day he began to chop down a tree 
from which to build a boat. The Woodpecker, Tsitl-ka-ta, com- 
manded him not to cut the tree; the woodpeckers must do that for 
him. They also cut out the inside of the trunk, so that he could 
get into the cylinder, after which the spider sealed him in by making 
a.web over each end. The woodpeckers carried the log, thus pre- 
pared, to the Rio Grande River, and threw it in. The faithful 
Turkey followed along the shore. In the whirlpool above San Juan 
the log left the main current, and spun round and round until the 
Turkey pushed it on into the channel again. Farther down the river 
the log caught in the rocks in an upright position above a fall, but 
the Turkey again started it on its journey. At the pueblo of Isleta, 
the boys hauled out the log with others for fuel. The Turkey 
rescued the log and placed it in the water, and again, at another 
pueblo far down the river, the log was returned to the stream. Far 
to the southward the log drifted out of the channel into a grove of 
cottonwoods. The man came out of the log and found a large 
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quantity of duck feathers lying about. That night he had no 
blanket in which to sleep, so he covered himself with duck feathers. 
He killed a duck, and with the sinews of its legs made a bowstring. 
After he landed, the Turkey soon overtook him, and they remained 
there for four days. During this time the man cleared a small 
space and levelled it. “Why do you clear this place?” said the Tur- 
key; “if you wish to plant something you must make a larger field.” 
Then the Turkey ran toward the east, and the field was extended in 
that direction: toward the south, the west, and the north he ran, 
until the field was large enough. Then he ran into the field from 
the east side, and the black corn lay behind him ; from the south 
side, and the blue corn appeared; from the west, and the yellow 
corn was made; from the north, and the seeds of every kind of 
cereal and vegetable lay upon the ground. The Turkey told the 
man to plant all these seeds in rows, In four days the growing 
plants appeared. The Turkey helped his master tend the crops, 
and in four more days everything was ripe. Then the man took an 
ear of corn and roasted it, and found it good. 


MYTHS. 
THE TWO BLIND OLD WOMEN, 


NA-KI IS-TSON-I-JA PIN-DA-TCI"-I PI-GO-NI-TI. 
(Two women old blind their story.) 


Two old women were once cooking a pot of mush which two 
mischievous boys were trying to steal. Both were blind, so one 
sat on each side of the fire, and they kept their sticks waving back 
and forth above the pot, to prevent any one from taking advantage 
of their blindness and removing the vessel or its contents. The 
boys found an empty pot, which they substituted for the one on the 
fire. Finding that the pot now had an empty ring when struck by 
their sticks, the old women concluded that the water had boiled 
away, and the mush must be sufficiently cooked. ‘“ Let us smoke 
while it cools,” said one. “Very well,” said the other, and they 
began to smoke alternately the single pipe in their possession : as 
they smoked they kept the sticks waving to and fro above the 
empty vessel. The boys took the pipe from the hand of one old 
woman as she was passing it tothe other. “You are smoking all 
the time,” said the second woman. “I gave you the pipe long ago,” 
said the first. “ You did not,” said the second. Just then the boys 
struck the first woman in the mouth, and she, thinking it was the 
other woman, struck her companion, who, of course, retaliated, and 
they proceeded to belabor one another with their staves. When 
they were tired of fighting they went to eat their mush; each 
thought the other had eaten it, which set them to fighting again. 


See 
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THE BEAVER AND THE OLD MAN. 
T’CA AND HAS-KI-I", 

There was once an old man who was very fond of beaver meat. 
He hunted and killed beaver so frequently that his son remon- 
strated with him, telling him that some misfortune would surely 
overtake him as a punishment for his persecution of the sagacious 
animals, which were then endowed with the magic powers of the 
medicine-men. The old man did not heed the warning, but con- 
tinued to kill beaver nearly every day. Again the son said, “If you 
kill them, they will soon catch and kill you.” Not long afterward 
the old man saw a beaver enter a hole in the bank; disregarding 
his son’s advice, he plunged head foremost into the burrow to catch 
the animal. The son saw him enter the hole, and went in after 
him. Catching the old man by the heels, he pushed him farther in. 
Thinking another beaver had attacked him, the old man was at first 
too frightened to move, then he cried for mercy. “Let me go, 
Beaver, and I will give you my knife.” He threw his knife back 
toward the entrance, but received no reply to his entreaty. “Let 
me go, Beaver, and I will give you my awl.”’ Again no answer. 
* Let me go, and I will give you my arrows,.”’ The young man took 
the articles as they were handed to him, and hastened away without 
making himself known. 

When the old man returned to the tipi, he said nothing of his 
adventures, and his son asked no questions. As soon as the old 
man left the tipi, the son replaced the knife and other articles in his 
father’s fire-bag. ‘Where is your knife?” said the son when the 
old man returned. “I gave it to the beaver to induce them to let 
me escape with my life.” ‘I told you they would catch you,” said 
the son. 

The old man never hunted beaver again. 


THE OLD BEGGAR. 
(HAS-KAI-YE-LI.) 

There was once an old Apache who went begging from camp to 
camp every evening. His wife tried to reform the old beggar by 
playing a trick upon him. One night during his absence she 
fetched a bleached horse’s pelvis into tiie tipi, and painted it so 
that it somewhat resembled a face. The old man came home about 
midnight, and beheld, as he thought, the head of a monster glaring 
at him in the bright moonlight from the door of the lodge. Twice 
the woman held up the pelvis, when he turned in terror-stricken 
flight, calling, “Help, help! Something has killed my woman. 
Bring spears, bring arrows!’’ With a spear he cautiously lifted the 
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side of the tipi, but his wife threw out the bone at the back, and he 
could not discover the cause of the apparition. 

The next night he went out to beg again. He found plenty of 
buffalo meat at one of the lodges, some of which was given him to 
‘carry home. There were several horses lying outside the lodge, and 
the old man mistook one of them for a log, and jumped upon its 
back. The frightened horse rose under him, and soon succeeded in 
bucking him off. As the Indians came out of the tipi to investigate 
the cause of the stampede of the ponies, the old man said, “I told 
you long ago to break this horse, and now I must do it myself!” 
Thus avoiding, in some measure, their ridicule, he groped about 
until he found his meat again, and then hastened home. 

The next morning he decided to move his camp. His family 
formed a large party, and he wished to precede them on the march. 
His sons were alarmed, and told him that the Cheyennes would kill 
and scalp him. “Oh, no,” said he, “nobody will attack a warrior 
like me,” and he walked on ahead of the others. His three sons 
painted their faces black and white, so that they were no longer 
recognizable, and then ran around in front of their father. As they 
ran toward him he shot all his arrows, but was too frightened to 
shoot straight. The young men caught him; one ran his finger- 
nail around his scalp, while another placed a fresh buffalo’s heart on 
the old man’s head. The blood from the heart ran down his face, 
and he thought he was scalped. His sons allowed him to go back 
toward the party; on the way he came to a river, where he stooped 
to drink, and saw the reflected image of the raw flesh upon his 
head. He was then sure that he had been scalped, and sat down to 
die. His sons made signs to him to cross the river and go back. 
Again frightened by their gestures, he ran until he reached the 
women, who all laughed at his story of being scalped by the Chey- 
ennes. The sons had explained the joke to their mother, and when 
the old man appealed to his wife for sympathy she only laughed at 
him, as he sat and shook with fear before her. At last they pulled 
off the strange head-covering, and a fresh burst of ridicule of the 
“ brave warrior ” followed. 

Frank Russell. 
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PRETTY PA-TREE. 
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a beau-ti-ful limb. 

a beau-ti-ful bough. 

a beau-ti-ful nes’. 


is ondat tree? Dere is 
is ondat limb? Dereis 
is ondat bough? Dere is 


ReFrain. After each verse. 
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* Note. This bar is repeated as often in each verse as there are lines to go to it, each verse increasing 


one line. 


4. O what is in dat nes’? 
Dere is a beautiful aig. 
Aig in ’e nes’, etc. 


5. O what is in dat aig? etc. 


6. O what is in dat bird ? 
Dere is a beautiful tongue, etc. 


. O what is on dat tongue? 

Dere is a beautiful chune. 
Chune on ’e tongue, 
Tongue on ’e bird, 
Bird in ’e aig, 
Aig in ’e nes’, 
Nes’ in ’e bough, 
Bough on ’e limb, 
Limb on ’e tree, 
Tree on ’e hill, 

Down in de beautiful green, etc. 
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POPULAR AMERICAN PLANT-NAMES. 





VIII. 


LOBELIACE. 
Lobelia inflata, L., asthma weed, South Berwick, Me, 


CAMPANULACE. 
Campanula rotundifolia, L., bluebell, wild thimbles, Labrador and 
Newfoundland. 
ERICACEZ. 


Andromeda polifolia, L., crystal tea, New Harbour, Newfoundland. 
Arbutus Menziesit, Pursh, madroito, madrona, madrone, Cal. 
Arctostaphylos (sp.), manzanita (little apple), Cal. 
| Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi, Spreng., Indian whort, hard berries, Labra- 
dor and Newfoundland. 
Bryanthus (sp.), Alpine heather, Cal. 
Bryanthus empetriformis, Gray, heather, Pierce Co., Wash. 
Chimaphila umbellata, Nutt., noble pine, South Berwick, Me. 
Chiogenes hispidula, maiden hair, Prince Edward's Island. 
Chiogenes serpyllifolia, Salisb., maiden hair, Labrador and New- 
foundland. 
Epigea repens, L., ground sweet,! Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gaultheria procumbens, L., winter berry, Prince Edward's Island. 
mountaineer tea,? Newfoundland. 
Gaultheria Shallon, Pursh, salal, Pierce Co., Wash. 
Gaylussacia (sp.), black whorts, Labrador and Newfoundland. 
Goodyera pubescens, R. Br., rattlesnake tongue, Moorestown, N. J. 
Kalmia angustifolia, L., and Kalmia glauca, Ait., Gould or gold- 
withy or worthy, Labrador and Newfoundland. 
Ledum Jlatifolium, Ait., Labrador or Indian tea, Labrador and New- 
foundland. 
swamp tea, Pierce Co., Wash, 
Ledum palustre, L., crystal tea, Labrador. 
Loiseleuria procumbens, Desv., May flower, white flower, Hermitage 
Bay, Newfoundland. 
Moneses uniflora, Gray, scent flower, White and Hermitage Bays, 
Newfoundland. , 
Monotropa uniflora, L., ghost plant or flower, Indian pipe, Labrador 
and Newfoundland. 
ghost flower, Farmington, Me. 
Pterospora Andromedea, Nutt., pine drops, Cal. 








1 Vide Hugh Wynne, by S. Weir Mitchell. 
2 Referring, no doubt, to the Indians. 
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Pyrola elliptica, Nutt., wild lily-of-the-valley, South Berwick, Me. 
Pyrola rotundifolia, L., wild lily-of-the-valley, Auburndale, Mass. 
Rhododendron nudifiorum, Torr., mountain pink, Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Sarcodes sanguinea, Torr., snow plant, Cal. 
Vaccinium Canadense, Kalm., sugar whorts, Labrador. 
Vaccinium ovalifolium, Smith, blueberry, whort, mazzard, Labrador. 
blue huckleberry, Pierce Co., Wash. 
Vaccinium Oxycoccus, L., marsh berry, Labrador and Newfoundland. 
Vaccinium parvifolium, Smith, red huckleberry, Pierce Co., Wash. 
Vaccinium Pennsylvanicum, Lam., low-bush whort,' Newfoundland. 
tobacco whort, Labrador. 
Vaccinium Pennsylvanicum, Lam., var. angustifolium, Gray, and V. 
uliginosum, L., ground whorts, Labrador and Newfoundland. 
Vaccinium Vitis-Id@a, L., partridge berry, fox berry, Labrador and 
Newfoundland. 
DIAPENSIACE. 
Diapensia Lapponica, L., moss lily, ground ivory flower, Southern 
Coast of Newfoundland. 


PLUMBAGINACEZ. 
Armeria vulgaris, Willd., sea pink, Cal. 


PRIMULACE. 
Dodecatheon (sp.), prairie pointers, III. 
cyclamen, mad violets,? mosquito bills, roosters’ 
heads, pinks, pinky-winky, Cal. 
Dodecatheon pauciflorum, Greene, lady-slipper, Wyo. 
Lysimachia nummutaria, L., yellow myrtle, Cambridge, Mass. 
Lysimachia quadrifolia, L., liberty tea,? South Berwick, Me. 
wild tea,* Auburndale, Mass. 
Primula farinosa, L., salmon flower,® West Coast of Newfoundland. 


OLEACE., 

Forsythia viridissima, Lindl., jessamine, Southern Kentucky. 
Scotch broom, Vir. 

Fraxinus viridis, Michx., green ash, river ash, La Crosse, Wis. 


1 Pronounced “hurts,” and often so spelled; also “whuts.” They are called 
blueberries at Bay of Islands, Newfoundland. 
Near Naples, Italy, the peasants call the true cyclamens mad violets. 
§ Used rather than pay the tax on tea. 
* Probably from the shape and color of the leaves. 
5 From its flower appearing with the first salmon. 
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APOCYNACE. 
Apocynum androsemifolium, L., milkweed, Franklin Co., Me. 
Apocynum cannabinum, L., milkweed, South Berwick, Me. 
Vinca minor, L., blue myrtle, Cambridge, Mass. 


ASCLEPIADACE®. 
Enslenia albida, Nutt., climbing milkweed, Kan. 


GENTIANACEZ. 
Erythrea (sp.), canchalagua, Cal. 
Menyanthes trifoliata, L., bog bean, Labrador and Newfoundland. 


POLEMONIACE. 
Gilia dichotoma, Benth., pig-pens, Kern Co., Cal. 
Gilia squarrosa, Hook. & Arn., skunk weed, Cal. 
Gilia tricolor, Benth., birds’-eyes, Cal. 
Phlox (all species), pinks, Monroe, Wis. 
Phlox cespitosa, Nutt., May flowers, Wyo. 
Polemonium reptans, L., bluebells, Monroe, Wis. 


HYDROPHYLLACE2. 
Eriodictyon glutinosum, Benth., yerba santa, palo santo, Cal. 
Nemophila insignis, Dougl., baby-blue-eyes, Cal. 
Phacelia (sp.), wild helHotrope, Cal. 


BORRAGINACE. 
Allocarya, chorisiana, Greene., white forget-me-nots, Cal. 
Amsinckia (sp.), fiddle-neck, woolly breeches, Cal. 
Cynoglossum (sp.), forget-me-nots, Cal. 
Cynoglossum officinale, L., dog-burr, wool-mat, Tory-burr, Kans. 
Echinospermum Virginicum, Lehm., sheep-burr, Kans. 
Lithospermum arvense, L., pigeon-weed, stone-weed (Dewey). 
Mertensia maritima, Don, ice plant, Labrador. 
Mertensia Virginica, DC., gentleman’s breeches, Plymouth, Ohio. 


CONVOLVULACE. 
Convolvulus spithameus, L., wild hollyhock, South Berwick, Me. 
Convolvulus sepium, L., wild ivy, St. George’s Bay, Newfoundland. 
Cuscuta Epithymum, Murray, devil’s gut (Dewey). 


SOLANACEZ. 


Datura meteloides, DC., selguacha, Cal. 
Lycium vulgare, Dunal, jessamine, Monroe, Wis. 
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Nicotiana glauca, Graham, tree tobacco, Cal. 
Solanum Carolinense, L., thistle, Iowa. 
sand brier, Kansas. 
Solanum nigrum, L., blueberry,! Chicago, IIL 
Solanum rostratum, Dunal, Texas nettle, Spanish thistle, Texas 
thistle, bull thistle, Colorado burr, 
Kans. 
buffalo burr, Wyo. 
Santa Fé burr, beaked horse-nettle, j 
Iowa to Colo. (Dewey). 
Solanum triflorum, Nutt., wild tomato, Wyo. 





SCROPHULARIACE. 
Castilleia (sp.), bloody noses, Colo. 
Mexican blanket,? Austin Co., Tex. 
Castilleia coccinea, Spreng., fire pink, Monroe, Wis. 
Linaria vulgaris, Mill., snapdragon, Philadelphia, Pa. 
wild snapdragon, wax candles, Southern Ky. 
Orthocarpus ertanthus, Benth., butter-and-eggs, Cal. 
Orthocarpus purpurescens, Benth., escobita, Cal. 
Orthocarpus versicolor, Greene, snaps, San Francisco, Cal. 
pop-corn flower, mossy pinks, Cal. 
Pedicularis densiflora, Benth., Indian warrior, Cal. 
Pentstemon ceruleus, Nutt., bluebell, beard-tongue, Wyo. 
Rhinanthus Crista-galli, L., shepherd’s coffin, Labrador and New- 
foundland. 
Scrophularia Californica, Cham., California bee-plant, Cal. 
Verbascum Thapsus, L., lamb’s tongue, South Berwick, Me. 
Veronica Americana, Schwein., wild forget-me-not, Seattle, Wash. 


OROBANCHACE#. 
Aphyllon uniflorum, Gray, pipes, South Berwick, Me. 


BIGNONIACE. 
Chilopsis saligna, Don, Spanish willow, catalpa willow, Waco, Tex. 


PEDALIACE. 
Martynia proboscidea, Glox., devil's darning needle, Greene Co., 
Mo. 
devil's claws, Southern Ky. 


1 Said to be sold as such. 
4 From the appearance of a prairie covered with it. 
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VERBENACE. 


Lippia lyctotdes, Steud., Mexican heliotrope, Waco, Tex. 
Vitex Agnus-castus, L., sage tree, Waco, Tex. 


LABIAT. 
Brunella vulgaris, L., heartsease,! Cambridge, Mass. 
Mentha Canadensis, L., wild peppermint, Ames, Iowa, La Crosse, 
Wis. é 
Micromeria (sp.), yerba buena, Cal. 
Monarda citriodora, Cerv., mesquite, Waco, Tex. 
Monardella villosa, Benth., poleo, Cal. 
Nepeta Glechoma, Benth., scarlet runner, Trinity Bay, Newfoundland. 
creeping Charlie, Monroe, Wis. 
catnip, Iowa. 
Salvia carduacea, Benth., thistle sage, Cal. 
Salvia Columbaria, Benth., chia, Cal. 
Scutellaria galericulata, L., pea tops, Trinity Bay, Newfoundland. 
Sphacele calycina, Benth., mountain balm, Cal. 
Stachys bullata, Benth., grandmother,? purtssima, San Mateo Co.,. 
Cal. 
Trichostema dichotomum, L., heart's angel, Oxford Co., Me. 
Trichostema lanatum, Benth., romero, Cal. 
Trichostema lanceolatum, Benth., camphor weed, Cal. 


PLANTAGINACEZ. 
Plantago major, L., rat-tail, Trinity Bay, Newfoundland. 


NYCTAGINACEZ. 
Abronia (sp.), sea verbena, San Francisco, Cal. 
Berhaavia erecta, L., hogweed (Dewey). 


AMARANTACE2. 
Acnida tuberculata, Moq., water hemp, pigweed, red-root, Kans. 
Amarantus blitoides, Watson, pigweed, purslane, matweed, Kans. 
Amarantus retroflexus, L., red-root (Dewey). 

red-root, beet-root, careless weed, Kans. 
Amarantus spinosus, L., careless weed, Kans. 


CHENOPODIACE., 


Atriplex canescens, James, white sage, salty sage, Colo. 
buckwheat sage, Nev. and Cal. 
1 Thought to cure diseases of the heart. 


2 The flower looks like an old dame with a high cap. 
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Atriplex confertifolium, Watson, shad scale, Wyo. 
Atriplex Nuttallii, Watson, salt sage, Wyo. 

Chenopodium Botrys, L., Jerusalem oak, Greene Co., Mo. 
Chenopodium Californicum, Watson, soap plant, Cal. 
Cycloloma platyphyllum, Moq., tumble weed, West. 
Eurotia lanata, Moq., white sage, Wyo. 


POLYGONACE. 
Chorizanthe (sp.), Turkish rugging, Southern Cal. 
Eriogonum fasciculatum, Benth., California buckwheat, Cal. 
Polygonum convolvulus, L., wild bean, South Berwick, Me. 
Polygonum lapathifolium, L., black heart, Kans. 
Polygonum Muhlenbergii, Watson, black heart, devil’s shoe-string, 
Kans. 
Polygonum Pennsylvanicum, L., black heart, Kans. 
Polygonum Persicaria, L., Adam’s plaster, Fortune Bay, Newfound- 
land. 
Rumex acetosella, L., sheep sorrel, Ames, Iowa, La Crosse, Wis. 
Rumex hastatulus, Baldw., drop-seed dock (Dewey). 
Rumex hymenosepalus, Torr., canaigre, Cal. 


PIPERACE. 
Houttuynia Californica, Benth. & Hook., yerba mansa, Cal. 


LAURACE&., 
Umbellularia Californica, Nutt., California laurel, bay-spice wood, 
pepper wood, Cal. 
ELEAGNACE®. 
Eleagnus argentea, Pursh, silver berry, Wyo. 
Shepherdia argentea, Nutt., buffalo berry, bull berry, Wyo. 
Shepherdia Canadensis, Nutt., bitter berries, Notre Dame Bay, New- 
foundland. 
EUPHORBIACE®. 
Eremocarpus (sp.), turkey mullein, yerba del pescado, Cal. 
Euphorbia corollata, L., go-quick,! Port Huron, Mich. 
Euphorbia Cyparissias, L., Napoleon, squib-knocket, Martha’s Vine- 
yard. 
cypress, Soutii Berwick, Me. 
love-in-a-huddle, Conn. 
Euphorbia nutans, Lag., stubble spurge (Dewey). 


URTICACE®. 
Ulmus Americana, L., rock elm, La Crosse, Wis. 


1 Said to be the Indian name. 
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MYRICACEZ. 
Myrica Gale, L., sweet fern, Western Mass. 
pepper tops,’ Trinity Bay, Newfoundland. 


CUPULIFERZ. 

Betula lutea, Michx., and Betula lenta, L., witch hazel, Labrador and 
Newfoundland. 

Betula papyrifera, Marsh, white birch, Labrador and Newfound- 
land. 

Carpinus Caroliniana, Walt., ironwood, Ames, Iowa. 

Castanopsis chrysophylla, A. DC., chestnut, chinguepin, Cal. 

Quercus agrifolia, Nee., encim, Cal. 

Quercus chrysolepis, Liebm., drooping live oak, golden cup oak, 
Cal. 

Quercus densiflora, Hook. & Arn., chestnut oak, tan-bark, Cal. 

Quercus Douglasit, Hook. & Arn., blue oak, white oak, Cal. 

Quercus Kelloggit, Newb., black oak, Cal. 

Quercus lobata, Nee., valley oak, weeping oak, vod/e, Fresno Co., 
Cal. 

Quercus oblongifolia, Torr., white oak, Southern Cal. 

Quercus Wislizent, A. DC., live oak, Cal. 

post oak, Monterey Co., Cal. 


SALICACE. 
Populus balsamifera, L., balm tree, balm-of-gills, Labrador and New- 
foundland. 
Populus tremuloides, Michx., quaking asp, aspen, Wyo. 
“aps,” Labrador and Newfoundland. 
Salix (sp.), Sally tree, Sallys, “ widdy,”’ Labrador and Newfoundland. 


EMPETRACEZ. 

Empetrum nigrum, L., red heath, red berry, black berry, rock berry, 
heath berry, baby heath berry, Newfound- 
land. 

wine berry,? sand berry,? heath berry, black 
berry, Labrador. 
hog cranberry, islands of Penobscot Bay. 


CONIFER, 
Abies Balsamea, Mill., “ var,” * Labrador and Newfoundland. 
1 Referring to the pollen. 


2 Sometimes made into wine, and found growing on the sand. 
8 A corruption of fir. 
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Abies grandis, Lindl., white fir, Pierce Co., Wash. 
Chamecyparis Nutkensis, Spach, Alaska cedar, Pierce Co., Wash. 
Cupressus Lawsoniana, Parlat., Port Oxford cedar, Cal. 
Juniperus communis, L., trailing cedar, trailing Juniper, Wyo. 
ground juniper, Labrador and Newfound- 
land. 
Juniperus Sabina, L., var. procumbens, Pursh, sabine, saffron, face- 
and-eye berries,! Labrado1 and Newfoundland. 
Larix Americana, Michx., juniper, tall juniper, Labrador and New- 
foundland. 
Picea alba, Link, Labrador spruce,? Southport, Me. 
skunk spruce, islands of Penobscot Bay. 
Pinus contorta, Dougl., tamarack pine, Cal. 
Pinus insignis, Dougl., Monterey pine, Cal. 
Pinus Lambertiana, Dougl., sugar pine, Cal. 
Pinus ponderosa, Dougl., yellow pine, Cal. 
Pinus resinosa, Ait., red pine, Wis. 
Pinus Sabiniana, Dougl., nut pine, bull pine, digger pine, Cal. 
Pseudotsuga Douglasti, Carr., Douglas spruce, Oregon pine, Cal. 
red fir, fir, Pierce Co., Wash. 
Thuya gigantea, Nutt., cedar, Pierce Co., Wash. 
Torreya Californica, Torr., nutmeg tree, Cal. 


ORCHIDACE#. 
Arethusa bulbosa, L., Adam and Eve, Conception and Trinity Bays, 
Newfoundland. 
Calopogon pulchellus, R. Br., swamp pink, Wood’s Hole, Mass. 
Calypso borealis, Salisb., lady’s slipper, Pierce Co., Wash. 
Cypripedium (all species), nervine, Argyle, Wis. 
Cypripedium acaule, Ait., valerian, Maine. 
wild calceolaria, Labrador and Newfound- 
land. 
Goodyera (sp.), rattlesnake’s violet, Alcove, N. Y. 
Goodyera pubescens, R. Br., adder’s tongue, Turner, Me. 
adder-tongue cactus, Swan’s Island, 
Kennebec River, Me. 
Habenaria orbiculata, Torr., Solomon’s plaster, Nova Scotia. 
Habenaria dilatata, Gray, and Habenaria hyperborea, R. Br., smell- 
ing bottles, marsh lily, Newfoundland. | 
Spiranthes (sp.), bayonet lily, Newfoundland. 
! From the fancied resemblance of the berry to a face. 


? More common than the native spruce. 
8 Leaves sometimes used for making salve. 
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IRIDACEZ. 
Iris (sp.), lilies, flag lilies, Cal. 
Sisyrinchium angustifolium, Mill., star grass, Auburndale, Mass. 
bachelor’s button, Newton, Mass. 
Sisyrinchium bellum, Watson, azulea villela, Cal. 


AMARYLLIDACE, 


Hymenocallis occidentalis, Kunth, Grayson lily,! Ky. 
Narcissus pseudo-Narcissus, L., buttercups, Southern Ky. 


LILIACE. 

Brodiea capitata, Benth., grass nuts, Indian potato, wild hyacinth, 
Chester lily, Cal. 

Brodi@a coccinea, Gray, fire-cracker flower, Mendocino Co., Cal. 

Brodiea laxa, Watson, grass lilies, blue milla, Cal. 

Calochortus albus, Doug)., hairbell, Cal. 

Calochortus Maweanus, Leicht., mouse-ears, cat’s-ears, pussy-ears, 
Mendocino Co., Cal. 

Calochortus Gunnisont, Watson, and Calochortus Nuttall, T. & G,, 
Mariposa lily, Wyo. 

Camassia esculenta, Lindl., camass, amole, soap-root plant, Cal. 

Clintonta borealis, Raf., bear berry, Farmington, Me. 

blueberry, White Bay, Newfoundland. 
poison berries, Newfoundland. 

Erythronium albidum, Nutt., roosters, Hillsboro, IIL. 

Erythronium giganteum, Lindl., Adam and Eve, chamise lily, Men- 
docino Co., Cal. 

Fritillaria (sp.), rice roots, Cal. 

Fritillaria biflora, Lindl., black lily, Cal. 

Fritillaria lanceolata, Pursh, bronze bells, brown lily, checkered 
lily, Cal. 

Fritillaria pudica, Spreng., tulip, Southern Montana. 

Leucocrinum montanum, Nutt., star lily, Wyo. 

Lilium Columbianum, Hanson, tiger lily, Pierce Co., Wash. 

Lilium Humboldtii, Roezi. & Leicht., tiger lily, Cal. 

Lilium pardalinum, Kellogg, tiger lily, Cal. 

Lilium parvum, Kellogg, small tiger lily, Cal. 

Lilium Philadelphicum, L., prairie lily, Mohroe, Wis. 

Lilium superbum, L., Jack-in-the-pulpit, Lock Haven, Pa. 

Maianthemum Canadense, Desf., tobacco berries, Trinity Bay, New- 
foundland. 

Ornithogalum (sp.), snowdrops, Southern Ky. 


1 So called because abundant in Grayson County. 
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Smilacina trifolia, Desf., tobacco berries, Trinity Bay, Newfoundland. 
Trillium (any species), much-hunger,' Farmington, Me. 
Trillium erectum, L., rule-of-three, Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Trillium recurvatum, Beck, Brown Bess, Brown Betts, Brown Beths, 
Monroe, Wis. 
Veratrum viride, Ait., elever,? Bristol, Burlington, and Plymouth 
Co.’s, Conn. 
Xerophyllum tenax, Nutt., sour grass, deer grass, turkey beard, Cal. 
basket grass, Turk’s beard, Pierce Co., 
Wash. 
Yucca angustifolia, Pursh, soap plant, Spanish dagger, Spanish 
bayonet, Colo. 
Yucca baccata, Torr., wild date, Cal. 


COMMELINACE. 
Tradescantia (sp.), twelve o'clock, Southern Ky. 
Tradescantia crassifolia, Wandering Jew, Cambridge, Mass. 
Tradescantia Virginica, L., spider lily, Middleboro, Mass., Monroe, 
Wis. 
ARACEZ. 
Lysichiton Kamtschatcense, Schott, skunk cabbage, Pierce Co., 
Wash. 
bear’s food,® Alaska. 


ALISMACE. 
Sagittaria variabilis, Engelm., wax flower, South Berwick, Me. 


CYPERACE2. 
Cyperus esculentus, L., chufa, Kans. 
Cyperus rotundus, L., coco, coco sedge, Wyo. 
Eriophorum gracile, Koch, and Eriophorum polystachyon, L., frog- 
hair, Oxford Co., Me. 


GRAMINE. 
Agropyrum repens, L., Sprague’s grass, Dennysville, Me. 
devil's grass, durfee grass (Dewey). 
Agropyrum spicatum, Scribn. & Smith, blue stem, wild wheat, Iowa. 
Andropogon scoparius, Michx., and Andropogon furcatus, Muhl., pov- 
erty grass, Southern Me. 
Andropogon scoparius, Michx., small blue stem, Iowa. 


1 Leaves eaten as greens. 

2 A corruption of hellebore. 

8 The young shoots eaten by bears in spring. 

* From the name of the introducer, about seventy years ago. 
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Andropogon furcatus, Muhl., big blue stem, Iowa. 
Aristida purpurea, Nutt., poverty grass, Kans. 
Bromus secalinus, L., Willard’s brome grass (Dewey). 
Cenchrus tribuloides, L., sand spur (Dewey). 


cock-spur burr, Kans. 
Cinna arundinacea, L., and Cinna pendula, Trin., brown tops, Labra- 
dor and Newfoundland. 
Cynodon Dactylon, Pers., Bermuda grass, Waco, Tex. 
Deschampsia cespitosa, P. B., seven-years grass, Labrador. 
Eragrostis major, Host., stinking grass, stink grass, candy grass, 
tickle grass, snake grass, Kans. 
Panicum proliferum, Lam., knee grass, Kans. 
Panicum sanguinale, L., Polish millet (Dewey). 
mock sandburr, Kans. 
Phleum pratense, L., timothy, timothy grass, Labrador and New- 
foundland. 
Setaria viridis, Beauv., puss grass, Kans. 
Sorghum halepensis, Pers., Johnson grass, Wyo. 


EQUISETACE®. 
Equisetum hiemale, L., gun bright, Oxford Co., Me. 


FILICES. 
Aspidium Lonchitis, Swartz, horehound, Bay of Islands, Newfound- 
land. 
Polypodium falcatum, Kellogg, liquorice,! Pierce Co., Wash. 
Polypodium vulgare, L., liverwort,? Southport, Me. 
“ polypudjum,” Labrador and Newfoundland. 
Pteris aquilina, L., brakes, hog brakes,® Oxford Co., Me. 


LYCOPODIACE®. 
Lycopodium (sp.), liberty, Chestertown, Md. 
running spruce, Prince Edward’s Island. 
everlasting, old man’s beard, evergreen, Labra- 
dor and Newfoundland. 
Lycopodium complanatum, L., Creeping Jenny, New Bedford, Mass. 
evergreen, Turner, Me. 
Lycopodium luctdulum, Michx., Indian vervine, Trinity Bay, New- 
foundland. 
Lycopodium Selago, L., rat’s tail, White Bay, Newfoundland. 


Fanny D. Bergen. 
1 Root eaten by children. 
2 Whole plant steeped and used as a tonic. 
* The latter name is given because the rootstocks are eaten by hogs. The 
young plants are used for greens. 
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ANIMAL TALES FROM NORTH CAROLINA. 


I. WHEN BRER DEER AND BRER TERRAPIN RUNNED A RACE, 


Brek Deer and Brer Terrapin was a-courting of Mr. Coon’s 
daughter. Brer Deer was a peart chap, and have the airs of the 
quality, no put-on bigoty ways; Brer Deer am a right sure ’nough 
gentleman, that he is. Well, old Brer Terrapin am a poor, slow, old 
man ; all the creeters wonder how the gal can smile on hisself when 
Mr. Deer flying round her, but them what knows tells how, when 
old man Terrapin lay hisself out, he have a mighty taking way 
with the gals, and the gals in the old times mighty like the gals 
these here times, and ain't got no sense nohow. 

Well, old man Coon he favor Brer Deer, and he powerful set 
again Brer Terrapin, and he fault him to the gals constant ; but the 
more Brer Coon fault Brer Terrapin, the more the hard-headed gal 
giggle and cut her eye when Brer Terrapin come ‘bout; and old 
Brer Coon, he just nigh bout outdone with her foolishness, and he 
say he gwine set down on the fooling. 

So he say, Brer Coon did, how Brer Deer and Brer Terrapin shall 
run a seven-mile race, and the one what get there first shall surely 
have the gal, ‘cause he feel that sure in he mind, Brer Coon do, 
that Brer Deer nat’raily bound to outrun poor old Brer Terrapin. 

But I tell you, sah, when old Brer Terrapin pull he head in he 
house, and shut up all the doors, and just give himself to study, 
when he do that there way, the old man ain’t just dozing away the 
time. Don't you mind, sah, he have a mighty bright eye, Brer 
Terrapin have, sah. 

Well, Brer Terrapin, he say he run the race, if he can run in the 
water, ‘cause he ‘low he mighty slow on the foots. And Brer Deer 
and Brer Coon, they talk it over to theyselves, and they ‘low Brer 
Deer mighty slow in the water, and so they set the race ‘long the 
river bank. Brer Deer, he gwine run seven miles on the bank, and 
Brer Terrapin, he gwine run ‘long the shore in the water, and he 
say every mile he gwine raise he head out the water and say, 
“Oho! here I is.” 

Den Brer Deer and Brer Coon laugh to burst theyselves, ’cause 
they lay out for Brer Terrapin done pass the first mile, Brer Deer 
done win the race. 

Well, sah, Brer Terrapin he have six brothers, and he set one in 
the water every mile, and he set one in the water at the starting- 
place, and the old man, he set hisself in the water at the seven-mile 
post. O my, massa, dat old Brer Terrapin, he got a head on hisself, 
he surely have. 
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Well, Brer Coon and Brer Deer, they come down to the water, 
and they see Brer Terrapin out there in the water, an’ Brer Coon, 
he place Brer Deer, and tell him hold on till he get hisself there, 
‘cause he bound to see the end of the race. So he get on the 
horse and whip up, and directly Brer Deer and Brer Terrapin 
start out, and when Brer Deer come to the first milestone he stick 
his head out the water, and he say, “Oho, here I is!” and Brer 
Deer, he just set to faster, ‘cause he know Brer Terrapin mighty 
short-winded, but when he git to the two-mile post, sure ’nough, 
there Brer Terrapin stick he head out and say, “ Oho, here I is!” 
and Brer Deer, he that astonished he nigh ’bout break down, but he 
set to and do he best, and when he come to the three-mile post, 
‘fore God if there ain’t Brer Terrapin’s head come out the water, 
and he just holler out, “ Oho, here I is!” 

But Brer Deer he push on, and every mile that there bodacious 
old Brer Terrapin. Well, when Brer Deer come a-puffing and a-blow- 
ing up to the last-most post, and Brer Coon set there on the horse, 
and just ‘fore Brer Deer come up, if there ain’t sure ’nough old 
Brer Terrapin, just where he done been waiting all the time, and 
just "fore Brer Deer fotch round ¢he bend, he just stick up he head 
and say, “ Oho, Brer Deer, here I is for yourself!” 

But Brer Terrapin never tell the gals bout his management, and 
how he get there that soon. 


II. WHEN MR, TERRAPIN WENT RIDING ON THE CLOUDS. 


Have they done tell you ’bout ole Mr. Grumble Terrapin? Well, 
one day ole Brer Terrapin was mighty bad, and making up a poor 
mouth, and a-grumbling and a-fussing, cause he have to creep on 
the ground. When he meet Brer Rabbit, he grumble ’cause he 
can’t run like Brer Rabbit, an’ when he meet Brer Buzzard he 
grumble ’cause he can’t fly in the clouds like Brer Buzzard, and so 
grumble, grumble, constant. 

Well, the folkses stand it till they nigh ’bout wore out, and so 
they ’gree amongst theyselves, the folkses did, and they ‘gree how 
they gwine take Brer Terrapin up in the clouds and drop him. 

So one day, when Brer Terrapin grumble to Miss Crow he can't 
fly in the clouds, Miss Crow she say, she did, “ Brer Terrapin, go 
get on my back, and I give you a ride in the clouds.” So Brer 
Terrapin, he mighty set up in he mind, and he get on Miss Crow’s 
back, and they sail off fine, and they sails this yer way, and they 
sails that yer way. Brer Terrapin, he look down on all he friends, 
and he feel that proudful he don’t take no noticement when they 
take off they hats to hisself. 

But presently Miss Crow she get tired, and so she say, old Miss 
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Crow did, “This yer just as high as I can go, Brer Terrapin, but 
here come Brer Buzzard ; he can fly heap higher than what I can, 
Brer Buzzard can, and you just get on his back, and he sail you heap 
higher.” 

So Brer Terrapin, he get on Brer Buzzard back, and they sail up 
higher and higher, till Brer Terrapin can’t make out he friends 
when they take off they hats to hisself, and he say that the bestest 
day of his life, Brer Terrapin do, and they sails over the woods, and 
they sails over the waters. 

Then Brer Buzzard, he get broke down a-toting Brer Terrapin, 
and he ‘low: “ This here just as high as I can go, Brer Terrapin, 
but there come Miss Hawk; she can go a heap higher than what I 
can,” and Miss Hawk she say she be delighted to take Brer Terra- 
pin to ride, —that just what Miss Hawk done tell Brer Terrapin. 

So Brer Terrapin, he get on Miss Hawk’s back, and they go 
higher and higher, and Brer Terrapin he ‘joy it fine, and he say to 
hisself, ‘Ise getting up in the clouds now, sure ’nough.”’ 

But directly here come King Eagle, and he say, “Oho, Brer 
Terrapin, you don’t call this yer sailing. Oho, Sis Hawk, if you 
gwine sail Brer Terrapin, why don’t you take him up where he can 
get a sight?” But Miss Hawk, she ’bliged to ‘low that just as high 
as she can go. 

Then King Eagle say, “Well, just get on my back, and get a sure 
‘nough ride.” So Brer Terrapin, he get on King Eagle’s back, and 
they go up and up, till ole Brer Terrapin he get skeered, and he 
beg King Eagle to get down; but King Eagle, he just laugh and sail 
higher and higher, till old Brer Terrapin say to hisself he wish he 
neber study ‘bout flying in the clouds, and he say, Brer Terrapin 
did: “Oh please, King Eagle, take me down; I that skeered, I’se 
‘bout to drop,” and he fault hisself cause he was such a grumbling 
fool, and he say to hisself, if he ever get on he own foots once more, 
he never grumble ‘cause he can’t fly in the clouds, but King Eagle, 
he just make like he gwine up higher and higher, and poor old Brer 
Terrapin, he dat skeered, he can’t hold on much more, and he ’bout 
lose he hold. 

Just den he think how he got a spool of thread in he pocket, what 
Miss Terrapin done send him to fetch home from the store that 
day, and he tie the end to King Eagle’s leg, unbeknownst to him, 
Brer Terrapin did, and then he drop de spool, and he take hold of 
the thread, and hold it fast in he hands, and he slip down to the 
ground, and you never hear old Brer Terrapin grumble ‘cause he 
can’t run or fly, ‘cause the old man he done fly that yer day to satisfy 
hisself, that he did, sure’s yer born, he did fly that yer day. 
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III. WHY THE SPIDER NEVER GOT IN THE ARK. 


The spider ain’t one of the sure ’nough creeping things what was 
in the ark, bless your soul no, Miss, that he ain’t; the spider am on 
this here earth just as a ’minder what we be fetch back to, if we 
don’t walk with the Lord Jesus. 

In the long time back, the black man he have no Lord Jesus, he 
only have the great God of the mountain; and the black man he 
mighty big sinner, and the great God, he just ’bliged to hold the 
sinner in, and sometimes he have to make a imstrerment (instru- 
ment). 

Well, Miss, one year the peoples was mighty gone away; I can’t 
just tell you all the sins they done commit, ’cause I ’s mighty old, 
and I’ve seen a heap of trouble, and when I done hear the old folks 
tell it I was just a chap, but the great God he send the fever, 
and he make all the crops burn up on the face of the earth, and 
he do heap more works, and ever what I just disremembers ; I’ve 
seen a heap of trouble, Miss, but they hard-headed and rebelling, 
they just go on after Satan. And the great God, he have to make 
a instrerment, and he do it this yer way. The great feast time was 
come, the sacred feast when they all know they have to bring the 
offerings to the great God ; but old Satan, he ’suade them to have it 
a dance feast; and the great God, he knew what a working in they 
mind, so in the night, before he make a instrerment, he make a 
great spider, more big than that church over there, Miss, and before 
daybreak that spider done spin a web more than a mile; it take in 
all the feast ground, but it so fine no sinner man could see it; 
and when they go up to the sinful frolic, that web it just take them 
in, and they go round and round on it, till they come to the great 
spider’s mouth, and he swallow them up, the last one of them. 
After that the spider, he get smaller and smaller, till these here 
times he just a little chap, what the Lord just suffer to go about 
for a ’minder, but he was never in the ark, Lord bless you, no, 
Miss. 


IV. HOW COME BRER BAR SLEEP IN THE WINTER. 


When the animals was young, Brer Bar, he never sleep in the 
winter, no more’n the rest. The way it was in them days, old man 
Bar was flying roun’ more same than the tother creeters, and he 
was the meanest one in the lot, and ’cause he the biggest he get in 
he mind that he king of the country, and the way he put on the 
animals was scand lous, that it was. 

Well, they was all crossways wid the old man a long time, but 
they bound to step up when he tell ’em, cause you kin see in these 
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times old Brer Bar ain’t a powerful man, but he just omery side what 
he was in the old times. ’Pears like all the animals is getting 
mighty low down these yer times, ’cept old Sis Coon, and sure you 
born she get more heady ebery year. 

Well, they talk it over ’twixt themselves many and many a day, 
how they gwine take down Mr. Bar. They know he mighty man to 
sleep in the dark, and one day Brer Rabbit ‘low that they stop the 
old man up when he sleep in a dark tree; he take a mighty long 
nap, and they get a little comfort. 

So they all watch out, and when the old man sleep that night in 
a hollow tree they all turn in and tote rocks and brush, and stop 
up the hole. 

And sure ’nough, when morning come, Brer Bar don’t know it, 
and he just sleep on; when he wake up he see it all dark, and he say 
day ain’t break yet, and he turn over and go sleep, and there the old 
man sleep just that a way till the leaves turn out the trees, and I 
‘spect the old man been sleeping there to this day; but the animals, 
they all hold the old man dead for sure, and they just feel a meddle- 
somness to move them rocks; and when they let the light in, old 
Brer Bar he just crack he eye and stretch hisself and come out, and 
when he see the spring done come he say, the old man did, that he 
done had a mighty comfortable winter, and from that time every 
year, when the cold come, old Brer Bar go to sleep. 


V. HOW COME MR. BUZZARD TO HAVE A BALD HEAD. 


One day, in the old times, Ann Nancy started out to find a good 
place for to build her house; she walk on till she find a break in a 
nice damp rock, and she set down to rest, and take ‘servation of the 
points to throw her threads. 

Presently, she hear a gret floppin’ of wings, and the old Mr. 
Buzzard come flying down and light on the rock, with a big piece 
of meat in he mouth. Ann Nancy, she scroon in the rock and look 
out, and she hear Mr. Buzzard say, “Good safe, good safe, come 
down, come down,” and sure ’nough, when he say it three times, a 
safe come down, and Mr. Buzzard, he open the door and put in he 
meat and say, “Good safe, good safe, go up, go up,” and it go up 
aright, and Mr. Buzzard fly away. 

Then Ann Nancy, she set and study "bout it, cause she done see 
the safe was full of all the good things she ever hear of, and it come 
across her mind to call it and see if it come down; so she say, like 
Mr. Buzzard, “ Good safe, good safe, come down, come down,” and 
sure ’nough, when she say it three times, down it come, and she 
open the door and step in, and she say, “Good safe, good safe, go 
up, go up,” and up she go, and she eat her fill, and have a fine time. 
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Directly she hear a voice say, “Good safe, good safe, come down, 
come down,” and the safe start down, and Ann Nancy, she so 
scared, she don’t know what to do, but she say soft and quickly, 
“Good safe, go up,” and it stop, and go up a little, but Mr. Buzzard 
say, ‘‘Good safe, come down, come down,” and down it start, and 
poor Ann Nancy whisper quick, “Go up, good safe, go up,” and it 
go back. And so they go for a long time, only Mr. Buzzard can’t 
hear Ann Nancy, 'cause she whisper soft to the safe, and he cock 
he eye in ’stonishment to see the old safe bob up and down, like it 
gone 'stracted. 

So they keep on, “Good safe, good safe, come down,” “ Good 
safe, good safe, go up,” till poor Ann Nancy’s brain get ’fused, and 
she make a slip and say, “Good safe, come down,” and down it 
come. 

Mr. Buzzard, he open the do’, and there he find Ann Nancy, and 
he say, “Oh you poor mis’rable creeter,” and he just "bout to eat 
her up, when poor Ann Nancy, she begged so hard, and compliment 
his fine presence, and compare how he sail in the clouds while 
she 'bliged to crawl in the dirt, till he that proudful and set up he 
feel mighty pardoning spirit, and he let her go. 

But Ann Nancy ain’t got no gratitude in her mind; she feel she 
looked down on by all the creeters, and it sour her mind and tem- 
per. She ain’t gwine forget anybody what cross her path, no, that 
she don’t, and while she spin her house she just study constant how 
she gwine get the best of every crecter. 

She knew Mr. Buzzard’s weak point am he stomach, and one day 
she make it out dat she make a dining, and ’vite Mr. Buzzard and 
Miss Buzzard and the chillens. Ann Nancy, she know how to set 
out a-dining for sure, and when they all done got sot down to the 
table, and she mighty busy passing the hot coffee to Mr. Buzzard 
and the little Buzzards, she have a powerful big pot of scalding 
water ready, and she lip it all over poor old Mr. Buzzard’s head, and 
the poor old man go bald-headed from that day. And he don’t 
forget it on Ann Nancy, ’cause you ’serve she de onliest creeter on 
the top side the earth what Mr. Buzzard don’t eat. 


VI. THE WOOLLY CROWS, 


Yes, sah, it do look like them was crows sure enough, but, sah, 
them’s only the old time woolly crows, and if you go over yon by 
the woods, and shoot at 'em, you fetch down just bits of wool, but 
no man ever fetch down them crows. 

It’s mighty cur’ous ’bout them crows, sure, but they done been 
flying right there every corn season since my ’membrance, but they 
can’t hurt the corn, ’cause their mouths full of wool. 
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Well, I hearn 'em tell how one season, long ‘fore my time, the 
folks was tormented by the crows to beat all; and the more they 
shoots, ’pears like the more they come, till all the county was black 
with ‘em; and when the corn laid by, then the black rascals turn 
in, and go for to 'stroy all the little young birds what’s in the 
nestes. 

The old birds, they take on powerful, but they can’t help they- 
selves, till one day them crows, they find Mr. Mockingbird’s nestes, 
and just ‘stroy it. 

Well, sah, Mr. Mockingbird, he have a mightly long ’membrance, 
and he call he mind how one time old Massa James had a sheep to 
die, and the crows done pick the last bone. 

Well, sah, this was a fact: Mr. Mockingbird, he tell all the birds 
what was in he mind, and them birds, if they don’t all turn in and 
tote wool to the old tub of tar what stand by the house lot, till 
they done cover it all plum over, and it look like the old sheep, 
sure ‘nough. 

Well, sah, when old Miss Crow come sailing ‘long, she cock her 
eye down on that yer wool and she say to herself, that yer was a 
sheep, sure, and she make off and tell all the crow’s family, and 
they all come and dive into that old tar what’s covered with wool, 
and they just bound in reason to get their mouths full of tar and 
wool, what they can't spit out. 

Then they stand round a bit and look foolish, then they fly 
round and round, but they can’t eat no more corn; so nobody take 
noticement now, but every corn season yet them woolly crows fly 
over that field constant. 


VII. HOW COME THE PIGS CAN SEE THE WIND. 


Did you done hear how come that old Sis Pig can see the wind? 
Well, to be sure, ain’t you never hear that? Well, don’t you take 
noticement, many and many a time, how unrestful, and ’stracted 
like, the pigs is, when the wind blows, and how they squeal, and run 
this yer way and that yer way, like they’s ’stracted ? 

Well, sah, all dat gwine on is along of the fact that they can see 
the wind. 

One time the old sow, she have five little pigs, — four black and 
one white one. 

Now old Brer Wolf, he have a mighty good mouth for pig meat, 
and he go every night and walk round and round Miss Pig’s house, 
but Sis Pig, she have the door lock fast. 

One night, he dress up just like he was a man, and he put a tall 
hat on he head, and shoes on he foots; he take a sack of corn, and 
he walk hard, and make a mighty fuss on the brick walk, right up 
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to the door, and he knock loud on the door in a great haste, and Sis 
Pig, she say, “ Who there?” and Brer Wolf say up, loud and power- 
ful, Brer Wolf did, “ Quit your fooling, old woman, I is the master, 
come for to put my mark on the new pigs; turn ’em loose here 
lively.” 

And old Sis Pig, she mighty skeered, but she feared not to turn 
"em out ; so she crack the door, and turn out the four black pigs, but 
the little white pig, he am her eyeballs, the little white pig was, and 
when he turn come, she just shut the door and hold it fast. 

And Brer Wolf, he turn down the corn, and just pick up the four 
little pigs and tote’em off home; but when they done gone, he 
mouth hone for the little pig, but Sis Pig, she keep him mighty 
close. One night Brer Wolf was wandering up and down the 
woods, and he meet up with old Satan, and he ax Brer Wolf, old 
Satan did, can he help him, and Brer Wolf he just tell him what on 
he mind, and old Satan told him to lead on to Miss Pig's house, and 
he help him out. 

So Brer Wolf he lead on, and directly there Sis Pig’s house, and 
old Satan, he ’gin to puff and blow, and puff and blow, till Brer 
Wolf he that skeered, Brer Wolf is, that he hair fairly stand on 
end ; and Miss Pig she done hear the mighty wind, and the house 
a-cracking, and they hear her inside down on her knees, just calling 
on God A’mighty for mercy; but old Satan, he puff and blow, and 
puff and blow, and the house crack and tremble, and he say, old 
Satan did, “ You hear this yer mighty wind, Sis Pig, but if you look 
this yer way you can see it. 

And Sis Pig, she that skeered, she crack the door and look out, 
and there she see old Satan’s breath, like red smoke, blowing on the 
house, and from that day the pigs can see the wind, and it look red, 
the wind look red, sah. How we know that? I tell you how we 
know that, sah: if anybody miss a pig and take the milk, then they 
can see the wind, and they done tell it was red. 


Emma M. Backus. 
SALUDA, N. C. 


Epiror’s Note. — In printing the tales here given, the dialect has been dis- 
regarded, so far as phonetic variations are concerned; on the other hand, the 
errors of grammar, abbreviations, and syncopations have been retained. The 
spelling has been changed to the common English form, except in the case of 
a very few words, so familiar as to be perfectly comprehensible. It is obviously 
impossible by means of the regular alphabet to reproduce negro dialect with any 
accuracy. A phonetic alphabet is essential for such purpose, and it is desirable 
that a certain number of texts in such alphabet be noted, but evidently useless to 
multiply such texts. The dialect being once given, any person who has made 
himself master of it can read the common English orthography with proper dia- 
lectic sound and inflection. The dropping of the 7, the alteration of ¢/ into @, 
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and similar changes, can easily be reproduced. But the attempt to indicate the 
manner of enunciation by the usual English signs results in confusions and con- 
tradictions innumerable, and after all the dialect is without interest, save for those 
previously intimate with it. An equally serious fault is that the meaning and 
real interest of the tale is disguised ; a dialectic story is apt to be a mere piece of 
jargon, in which the lack of deep human interest is atoned for by a spelling which 
is usually mere affectation. As an individual opinion, and with reservation of the 
right to alter the method in any particular case, the advice may be given to col- 
lectors, to follow the expression of the reciters word for word, to observe elisions 
and contractions, but otherwise to use ordinary English orthography. If they are 
capable of indicating the peculiarities of the dialect by means of a phonetic alpha- 
bet, or even by a minute account of the manner of treating the different letters, so 
much the better. This counsel is intended, not to contradict but to emphasize 
the principle, that the utility of a record depends upon its faithfulness word for 
word ; no attempt need be made to correct the grammar. 


W W.N. 
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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


ALGONKIAN. In the “American Antiquarian” (vol. xx. pp. 305, 
306) for September—October, 1898, Dr. A. S. Gatschet discusses 
“The Meaning of ‘Merrimac,’”’ showing that the river name is 
taken from the word for “catfish” in some eastern Algonkian 
dialect. Some interesting etymological details of several other 
fish-names are also given. —To the “American Anthropologist ” 
(vol. xi. pp. 261-270), Mr. W. W. Tooker contributes a paper on 
“The Problem of the Rechahechrian Indians of Virginia.” The 
author’s etymology of this name makes it Algonkian, with the very 
appropriate signification “ People of the lonely place,” — cf “ Great 
Dismal Swamp.” Mr. Tooker’s paper is a valuable contribution to 
Indian synonymy and onomatology. 

Blackfoot.—In the “Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci.” (vol. Ixvii. 
p. 793), Rev. John Maclean discusses briefly “ Blackfoot Woman- 
hood.” —In the same volume appear (pp. 788, 789) abstracts of 
articles by R. N. Wilson on “The Blackfoot Legend of the Scar- 
Face,” and “ Blackfoot Sun-Offerings.” 

Ojibwa. “Ojibwa Feather Symbolism” is discussed by W. J. 
McGee in the “ American Anthropologist ” (vol. xi. pp. 177-180) for 
June, 1898. The article deals with the “plume” of Kahkewaquo- 
naby (Rev. Peter Jones), nearly a century old, having been pre- 
served since the death of its wearer in 1856. Rev. Peter Jones's 
name signified “ sacred waving feathers,” and this is the plume given 
him at his name-feast when a youth. 

Passamaquoddy. In the “Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc.” (vol. xxxvi. 
pp. 479-495), Mr. J. D. Prince discusses “The Passamaquoddy 
Wampum Records.” 

ATHAPASCAN. “The Jicarilla Genesis” is the title of an interest- 
ing paper by James Mooney in the “ American Anthropologist ” 
(vol. xi. pp. 197-209) for July, 1898. The Indians concerned are 
the so-called “ Jicarilla (‘ Little Basket’ in Spanish) Apaches,’’ who 
belong to the great Athapascan stock. The myth was obtained in 
November, 1897. It contains the day-night gambling item, the 
origin of mountains, the snaring and fastening of the sun and moon, 
the drying of the earth, the making of rivers, the account of the 
moon-boy and the sun-boy and the great frog, the big elk, ete., the 
extermination of the monsters. — “ The Dénés of America identified 
with the Tungus of North Asia” is the title of an extravagant 
article by Professor John Campbell (of “Hittite” fame) in the 
“ Transactions of the Canadian Institute” (vol. v. pp. 167-224). 
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Eskimo. Tothe “American Anthropologist” (vol. xi. pp. 165— 
187) Fru Signe Rink contributes an article on “ The Girl and the 
Dogs: An Eskimo Folk-Tale with Comments,” and to the follow- 
ing number a second article (pp. 209-215), “The Girl and Dogs: 
Further Comments.” The names gavd/unait = “ Europeans,” and 
irgigdlit=“ Indians,” are etymologized, and the folk-tale explained 
on a linguistic basis. — In the July issue Mr. John Murdoch writes 
of “ The Name of the Dog-Ancestor in Eskimo Folk-Lore”’ (p. 223), 
and dissents from one of Fru Rink’s etymologies. 

Haipa. In the second volume of the “ Memoirs of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History” (pp. 13-24) appears a valuable 
article, illustrated by 6 plates (containing 93 figures), by Dr. Franz 
Boas, on “Facial Paintings of the Indians of Northern British 
Columbia.” The paper, which is preceded by an account of the 
operations of the Jesup Expedition during the year 1897, describes 
a collection of facial paintings obtained from a Haida chief of 
Masset. The subjects of these paintings “are largely the crests of 
the various families,” and the decorations differ according to the 
rank and wealth of the wearer. — In “Appleton’s Popular Science 
Monthly” (vol. liii. pp. 160-174) Dr. G. A. Dorsey publishes an 
account of “A Cruise among Haida and Tlingit Villages about 
Dixon’s Entrance.” 

IroguoiAN. In the “American Anthropologist” (vol. xi. pp. 
286-287), Mr. J. N. B. Hewitt discusses “The Term hazi hai of 
Iroquoian Mourning and Condolence Songs,” coming to the conclu- 
sion that “this term Aazz haiz, now used in the condoling council 
of the League of the Six Nations of the Iroquois, had its origin in a 
supposed imitation of a supposed cry of a supposed being.” 

Koorenay. Inthe “Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci.”’ (vol. Ixvii. p. 
792), Dr. A. F. Chamberlain publishes a brief account of “‘ Kootenay 
Indian Drawings.” — Also notes on “The Kootenays and their 
Salishan Neighbors.” 

Mokr. Under the title “Environmental Interrelations in Arizona,” 
Mr. Walter Hough contributes to the “ American Anthropologist ” 
(vol. xi. pp. 133-155) an interesting account of the exploitation by 
the Moki Indians of the plant-life of the arid Arizonian region. 
The distribution of the 173 species made use of by these Indians is 
as follows: Agriculture and forage, 13; arts, 17; architecture, 4; 
domestic life, 10; games and amusements, 2; dress and adornment, 
6; folk-lore, 10; food, 47; medicine, 45; religion, 19. “If the sun 
is the father of the Hopi,” says the author, “then corn is their 
mother.’’ Many items of primitive religion and folk-lore are given 
in the notes to the plant-lists. 

PuEBLos. In the “American Antiquarian’ 


for July-August, 
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1898 (vol. xx. pp. 193-210), Rev. S. D. Peet publishes an illustrated 
article, ‘“‘Caves and Cliff-Dwellings compared,” treating of the 
architectural development in the Pueblo region, — cave-houses, 
cliff-dwellings, pueblos. — The September—October number of the 
same periodical has another article by the same author on “The 
Religious Life and Works of the Cliff-Dwellers” (pp. 275-298). 

SALISHAN. As the sixth volume of the “ Memoirs of the Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore Society,’’ appears “Traditions of the Thompson 
River Indians of British Columbia” (Boston and New York, 1898, 
x, 137 pp. 8°), with an introduction by Dr. F. Boas and notes. 
Thirty-five tales, dealing chiefly with the activities of the “ Trans- 
formers”’ who prepared the earth for the abode of: mankind are 
given, and in the introduction Dr. Boas discusses the nature and 
implications of this new body of folk-lore. 

S1ouAN. ‘“ Ponka Feather Symbolism” is the title of a brief 
article by Dr. W. J. McGee in the “American Anthropologist” 
(vol. xi. pp. 156-159) for May, 1898. Among the points of interest 
noted are: The fairly definite variation of primitive ornamentation ; 
the use alone of eagle feathers ; the waning of the feather-symbolism 
with the changed condition of Indian life. Noteworthy is the use 
of “soft, floating or waving down as the symbol of the ‘ ghost,’ or 
Mystery.” The Ponkas seem to have been greater users of feather 
symbolism than the other Siouan tribes.—In the “Proc. Amer. 
Assoc. Adv. Sci.” (vol. xlvi. pp. 324-334), Miss Alice C. Fletcher 
publishes “A Study from the Omaha Tribe: The Import of the 
Totem.” —In the “Strand Magazine” (vol. xv. pp. 545-551), Mr. 
A. J. Buckholder writes of “ Wizards of the Sioux Nation.” — In 
“ Globus”’ (Braunschweig) Dr. A. S. Gatschet discusses (vol. xxiii. 
S. 349-355) the Osage Indians (“ Die Osageindianer mit Bildnissen 
hervorragender Stammesangehoérigen ”). 

TEHUAN. From the press of the University of Chicago comes “A 
Preliminary Study of the Pueblo of Taos” (Chicago, 1898, 8°), by 
M. L. Miller, —a doctor’s thesis. 

Uro-Aztecan. In the “ Schweizer. Blatter f. Gesundheitspflege 
(Ziirich),”” Grohman publishes (n. F., Bd. xiii. 1898, S. 84-89) an 
article (‘Sitten hinsichtlich Krankheit und Tod bei den Azteken- 
Indianern : Originalbeitrag zur vergleichenden Diatetik der Volks- 
seele’’) dealing with Aztec customs relating to disease and death. — 
In the “ Verh. der Berliner Anthrop. Ges.” for 1897 (pp. 607-611), 
Dr. E. Seler writes about ‘“ Nachrichten iiber den Aussatz in alten 
Mexikanischen Quellen.”” —In his article (“ Amer. Anthrop.” vol. 
xi. pp. 165-170), “ An Ancient Human Effigy Vase from Arizona,” 
Dr. J. Walter Fewkes describes an effigy vase in the form of a 
human figure found in a cave in Pima, a settlement in the Pueblo 
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Viejo Valley, the presence of which in that region he ascribes to 
“ Mexican influence” in southern Arizona.—In “Globus” (vol. 
Ixxiv. pp. 85-93), Dr. E. Seler discusses “ Altmexikanische Knoch- 
erasseln.” 

ZAPOTECAN. In the “American Antiquarian” (vol. xx. pp. 299—- 
302) there is reprinted from the “Indianapolis Journal” Mr. M. H. 
Saville’s account of the “ Discovery of an Ancient City in Mexico.” 
Amid the pyramid ruins near Xoxo, five miles south of Oaxaca, were 
found the remains of a “city,” and on the lintel of a doorway 
“hieroglyphics of a very advanced character ;”’ also mural paintings 
in an ancient tomb. Mr. Saville believes the writing to be “at 
least partly phonetic.”’ It is esteemed a highly important discovery. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


’ 


Mayan. “The Mongol-Mayan Constitution” is the title of an 
article by James Wickersham in the “ American Antiquarian”’ (vol. 
Xx. pp. 169-176), in which the author concludes to his own satisfac- 
tion that the Chinese and “ Aztec-Mayan” peoples were closely 
related, and that “everything in their domestic, religious, and 
governmental affairs”’ was ruled by the “Quadriform Constitution,” 
based on “the square plan of the cardinal points.” 


GENERAL. 


Cutture. Under the title, “ Piratical Acculturation,” Dr. W. J. 
McGee gives, in the “ American Anthropologist” (vol. xi. pp. 243- 
249) for August, 1898, an account of the largely inimical and adven- 
titious interchange of devices and ideas in savagery and barbarism. 
References are made to the Seri and Papago Indians. 

FIRE-MAKING. In the “Contributions of the Bucks County His- 
torical Society,” No. 4 (Philadelphia, 1898, 8°), Mr. H. C. Mercer 
writes of ‘“‘ Light and Fire Making.” 

Games. In the “Bulletins of the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania” (vol. i. No. 3), Mr. Stewart Culin writes of “ American 
Indian Games” — taking the game of dice in all its bearings as 
a subject of study. He brings it in relation to the at/at/ or 
throwing-stick of Mexico, coming to the conclusion that stick-toss- 
ing games of the kind in question must have spread from that 
centre. In “Science” (July 19, 1898), Dr. D. G. Brinton adds a 
note on the subject. 

IMPLEMENTS. “The Genesis of Implement-Making” is the title 
of an article by Mr. F. H. Cushing in the “ Proc. Amer. Assoc. Adv. 
Sci.” (vol. xlvi. pp. 337-339). 

MIGRATION. To the “ American Antiquarian”’ (vol. xx. pp. 253- 
258) James Wickersham contributes a brief article on “The Num- 
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ber of Indian Languages in Washington,” mostly devoted to a 
consideration of the possibilities of Asiatic influence upon the north- 
west coast, and the action of the Kuro-sivo as a possible distributer 
of wrecks and castaways. 

Music. In “Science” (September 16, 1898), under the title 
“Pre-Columbian Music Again,” Prof. O. T. Mason writes of abori- 
ginal American musical instruments, with references to the Kekchi 
and certain Indians of Honduras. 

ScaLpinc. To “Globus” (Braunschweig) Friederici contributes 
a general article on Scalping — “Skalpieren in Nord-Amerika” 
(vol. lxxiii. 201 ; 222) —among the North American Indians. 

A. F. C.andl.cC.C. 
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FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 


CHEYENNE MarriaGeE Customs.—In the “Southern Workman and 
Hampton School Record,” Hampton, Va., July, 1898, John H. Seger gives 
an account of Cheyenne and Arapahoe marriage customs : — 

“ Twenty-five years ago, when a Cheyenne or Arapahoe youth wished to 
marry, he selected some young woman whom he admired, and made it a 
point to meet her at a dance, where the men all assemble first and sit down 
on the right side of the fire; then the women come in and sit down on the 
left side. The drum and musicians separate them on the side opposite the 
entrance to the lodge, and the entrance of the lodge separates them on that 
side. There are no salutations exchanged when the ladies enter; the 
young men keep their faces covered with their blankets, having only their 
eyes exposed ; and the men and women dance separately. There are gen- 
erally two or three drummers sitting around one drum, and they drum while 
the others dance. While they are getting the time and playing the prelude, 
the young people are casting winning looks at each other and flirting with 
their eyes. A casual observer might notice that young Antelope would 
watch for his chance to fix his gaze on Miss Red Bird, and when she would 
unexpectedly turn her eyes towards him and meet his glance, a mutual 
embarrassment would take place ; those who saw it would whisper to each 
other that Antelope and Red Bird liked each other, and thus the initiatory 
step of their courtship would be taken. 

“The next day, or soon after the meeting of Antelope and Red Bird, 
Antelope dresses himself up in his most gorgeous array of paint, beads, 
and feathers, and takes his place not far from, and in plain sight of, the 
lodge where Red Bird lives. He has not been there long before Red Bird 
sees him, accidentally of course; she also discovers that some water or 
wood is needed, takes the axe or the water-bucket, as the case may be, and 
starts out to perform her domestic duties. Her path leads her near where 
Antelope is standing with his blanket drawn over his head ; as she passes 
near him, he runs towards her, and if she favors his suit she does not 
quicken her pace, but allows him to come up to her. Then they talk to- 
gether, sometimes for hours, in plain sigMt ofthe camp, but no attention is 
paid to them, unless some one is heard to say, as he wags his head toward 
them, ‘There will be a marriage soon.’ It would have been different 
had Red Bird been a flirt and cast her glances toward him to fascinate 
rather than win him. In this case, when he ran towards her, she too would 
have run; then Antelope would have slackened his pace and turned 
towards his own lodge, knowing that Red Bird had been trifling with him. 
But in this case it was not so; Red Bird’s looks were honest, as her words 
confirmed when they conversed together while standing as described. 
Antelope and Red Bird finally separate, each to go to their respective 
homes. 

“ Antelope opens his heart to his mother, or aunt, or grandmother, as 
the case may be, and he explains to them how utterly barren and void life 
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will be unless he can secure Red Bird for a wife. Soon after, a visit is 
made to the mother of Red Bird, and we might hear a conversation some- 
thing like this. The mother of Antelope might say, ‘Have you seen my 
son lately? And have you noticed what a fine-looking young man he is? 
You must have heard what a skilful hunter he has become ; scarcely a day 
passes but he brings to my lodge a deer or buffalo, so that I have more 
skins than I can tan, and as for meat, we have that to give away.’ ‘ And 
have you heard,’ says the mother of Red Bird, ‘ how my daughter has be- 
come one of the most skilful beaders in the tribe? Ido believe she can 
tan a robe as well as her mother ; you have no doubt seen your son wear 
a pair of moccasins she gave him; you may well be proud of a son who 
wears such fine moccasins. Of what use is his hunting if he has no one to 
care for the meat he kills and to tan the robes he takes ?’ 

“«That is quite true,’ says the mother of Antelope, ‘and I would be 
glad if you would give your daughter to my son for a wife, for he loves her 
very much.’ ‘What! loves her and would have,her given to him? Not so; 
if he loves her, he should give ten ponies for her, to show his love. How 
would my daughter feel to be given away?’ ‘That is true; my son would 
not want a wife that was given to him, but when you speak of ten ponies 
as the price to be given, you do not properly consider my son’s family con- 
nections and his skill as a hunter. What would your daughter’s skill 
amount to if she had no one to supply her with food, and skins to tan? 
Surely I think that two ponies should be the price.’ ‘I think that will do,’ 
says the mother of Red Bird ; ‘ since the young folks love each other, let it 
be two ponies.’ 

“ The matter is now ready to be referred to the old men and women of 
the tribe to see if the young couple are any blood relation ; if it is found 
that they are so much as sixteenth cousins, the marriage is declared off ; 
but if they are found to be of no blood relation, soon after the meeting of 
the old ladies referred to, the mother of Antelope will take two ponies and 
tie them near and in plain sight of the lodge of Red Bird. Not to appear 
too eager, the ponies sometimes are left for hours, and, if for any reason 
Red Bird wishes to back out and not marry Antelope, the ponies can be 
left where they are tied until the sun goes down ; then it is known the girl 
will not marry. But if Red Bird does not wish to back out, then her 
mother goes and unties the ponies and ties them in another place. Ante- 
lope, on seeing this, goes to the lodge of Red Bird, and lies down by the 
side of the entrance to the lodge, very much the same as a dog would curl 
down at his master’s door; the significance of this is easy to understand. 
Antelope is soon invited into the lodge, which he enters, but not until Red 
Bird’s mother has passed out. When he enters the lodge, he is a married 
man. Red Bird passes out of the lodge, andtshe now has a right she can 
use if she wishes. She can set the time when she will begin to live with 
Antelope as his wife ; the time must not go beyond thirty days. 

“ Now Antelope congregates the young men of his acquaintance, and 
gives a feast, where he bids adieu to his male ioe From this time 
on, he is to be found with his wife by his side, except when he goes out to 
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ride or walk ; then the man goes ahead and the wife behind. I have 
heard some inconsiderate people speak disparagingly of this custom, as if 
the wife were humbled by walking behind. If they knew why it was done, 
they would feel differently in regard to the matter. When it is remembered 
that the Indian in his uncivilized life subsisted by hunting, and that he 
must always be on the alert, whether riding or walking, and ready, with his 
weapons in his hands, to kill the game before it gets out of his reach, going 
ahead gives him a chance to discover game and kill it that he would not 
have were his wife by his side. Indians do not have sidewalks or pave- 
ments to walk upon. Their path may be through tall grass or brush, or 
the ground may be covered with snow; in either case the man goes ahead 
and breaks the road, and the wife follows with more ease in the trodden 
path, This habit of the man walking ahead and the wife behind was in- 
augurated for her benefit rather than to humble her. 

“The courtship and marriage of Antelope and Red Bird illustrate the 
general characteristics of a marriage among the Cheyennes and Arapahoes. 
While they have a well-defined plan of marriage, there are many innova- 
tions. Sometimes a young man steals a wife, which is equivalent to an 
elopement. When this is done, the family of the bride make a raid on the 
ponies belongirg to the groom, or some of his near relatives, and take 
ponies until they are satisfied. Stealing a wife is not considered respec- 
table, and public sentiment is against it. Star Robe, an Arapahoe Indian, 
was at one time an inveterate gambler; as a rule, he was very successful, 
but for once luck was against him, and he lost heavily. Thinking his luck 
would change, he kept on gambling until he lost every piece of property he 
had in the world, even to the clothes he had on, his ornaments and charms, 
and at last he put up, one at a time, his two wives, and he lost them. When 
the morning came, he was poor indeed. He went through the camp, be- 
wailing his ill fortune in loud lamentations, until finally the counsellors of 
the tribe assembled to consider his case, and decided that he should have 
the oldest and least amiable of his wives restored to him, but that he 
should not be allowed to ever take another wife. Star Robe reformed and 
died a Christian. For many years before his death he was quite progres- 
sive and built himself a house, but his wife would not live in it, because 
she wanted always to be on the move. Star Robe came to the writer, and 
said he had a plan which he hoped would meet the writer’s approval ; it 
was that he might choose another wife who would stay at home better, 
so he could advance faster in civilized customs. He was asked if he had 
spoken to the other Indians in regard to the matter ; he said no, he did 
not consult them any more, as he was on the white’s man road, and, if it was 
necessary to consult them, he would let the matter drop. The writer took 
occasion soon after to speak to a party of Arapahoes about Star Robe’s 
proposition ; they began to smile and look at each other ; then some began 
to laugh, as if something of an amusing nature were connected with Star 
Robe’s case. Finally Charcoal said, ‘ Did you ever hear about Star Robe 
gambling off his wives?’ On learning I had not, the story was related to 
me as above, and when Charcoal finished his story he said very seriously, 
‘No, Star Robe cannot marry again.’ 
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“ Big Sioux was a young Cheyenne warrior who had just come in from 
the warpath ; his ponies and arms were taken from him after the Indian 
war of 1874. Big Sioux had the fortune or misfortune to fall in love with 
the daughter of Little Robe, the head chief of the Cheyennes. Ordinarily 
it would have taken as many as ten ponies to have solemnized a marriage 
with the daughter of Little Robe, but Big Sioux had no ponies, and his 
friends were as badly off. He, however, rose to the emergency, and, acting 
on the precedent set by Jacob, offered himself as a servant to Little Robe. 
Little Robe undertook to furnish some young Cheyennes to perform some 
difficult work for the writer, and, seeing that Little Robe placed Big Sioux 
in the most trying positions, and seemed to rely on him even more than on 
his own son, I took occasion to mention this to Little Robe. He said, 
‘Yes, he belongs to me. He is married to my daughter; he had no ponies 
to give, so he gave himself.’ Little Robe seemed to think this was all the 
explanation necessary. 

“ At one time when two Cheyennes got to gambling, one lost and luck 
seemed to be against him. After he had lost every piece of property he 
had, in desperation he put up his sister and lost her. This aroused great 
indignation through the tribe, but no one intimated that the unfortunate 
girl should not go and live as the wife of the man who had won her ina 
game of cards. Over twenty years ago the writer was superintendent of 
the Arapahoe Indian School at Darlington, during a period of five years. 
During this time not less than four young Indian women came to the school 
asking admittance and protection from marriages that were about to be 
forced upon them. This protection was given, and the young women after- 
wards married according to their own choice. Since then these tribes have 
been gradually breaking away from their original customs, until now they 
are married with the lawful marriage rites.” 


Tue Yu-Lt or Precious Recorps (CHINESE Taoist SCRIPTURE). — The 
“Journal of the Chinese Asiatic Society,” vol. xxviii. 1898, contains a 
translation of this book by the Rev. G. W. Clarke, from which are given 
the following extracts : — 

Good Deeds are counted Riches in the Spiriteworld. (No. 5.) —“ Mr. Lan 
once heard a Mr. Wu say that he knew a man, just as his spirit was pass- 
ing away, say: ‘I have been to Hades, and there I met an intimate friend. 
After very warm salutations I said: “Why have you not brought your 
riches with you?” He replied reprovingly: “Riches may be brought 
here, but men are not willing to bring the right sort — virtue and merit ; 
these things are current here. You should exhort men to bring such riches 
here. Those who live in sin, and engage Buddhist and Taoist priests to 
chant for their forgiveness, and so help their souls through hell, are utterly 
deluded. Let all from their youth practise virtue, and at death their souls 
shall receive a place in the happy land.”’” 

An Unmolested Grave a Sign of Virtue. (No. 41.)—“ Mr. Fung of Ih 
Tu was a good man, but very poor ; his neighbor, Mr. Li, was wealthy. Mr. 
Li’s parents died, and he purchased for a large sum a plot of land whose 
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féng-shui was good, and buried them. Within a short time, the God of 
Thunder destroyed the graves, and then he bought another plot. He had 
wealth, but was not a good man, so the gods would not protect his graves. 
When Mr. Fung’s grandmother died he buried her in the first plot of land, 
and nothing occurred to her grave ; this was not because of his poverty, 
but for his good living.” The translator adds: “The literal meaning of 
the two characters Féng and Shui is wind and water; their practical mean- 
ing is a good position for buildings and graves. It is believed that the 
good féng-shui of a parent’s grave will secure prosperity ; and if a man has 
been a vagabond to his parents in life, he will, if able, make up for it by 
getting a good grave, not so much for his parents’ honor as for his own 
selfish ends. Men of wealth spend large sums to engage the services of a 
man who is supposed to know his trade of féng-shui, whilst a poor man has 
to bury where it suits him.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


BOOKS. 


Notes OF THE FoLK-LORE OF THE Fyort (French Congo). By R. E. 
DENNETT, author of “ Seven Years among the Fjort.” With an Introduc- 
tion by Mary H. Krincs.ey. Illustrated. (Publications of the Folk-Lore 
Society, xli.) D. Nutt: London. 1898. Pp. xxxii, 169. 

The appearance of the present volume is likely to end a long and ani- 
mated controversy in regard to the proper use of the term “folk-lore.” It 
is not many years since the Folk-Lore Society officially defined that word 
as intended to represent only survivals of prehistoric usage and belief among 
races in an advanced stage of culture. On the other hand, it was pointed 
out in this Journal that such limited definition would render the term of 
very little use to countries possessing a stock of genui -ly savage tradition, 
and that, whatever might have been the original significance, common usage 
has now determined its employment in a wider sense, namely, as coexten- 
sive with oral tradition. Circumstances have so far wrought in favor of 
this contention, that we now see the Folk-Lore Society abandoning: the 
restrictions itself had created, and issuing a work in which the term “ folk- 
lore” is made to include the myths, stories, legends, pious beliefs, and 
religious practices of the most savage African tribes. This authoritative 
employment of the word will settle the question, and for the future make it 
agreed that the study and collection of folk-lore means the study and col- 
lection of oral traditions of every sort, in all stages of culture, with the 
enveloping atmosphere of usage and conduct. The writer of this notice 
cannot but take a lively gratification in such issue of the argument. 

By “the Fjort” Mr. Dennett means the tribes that once formed the great 
kingdom of Congo, especially the two coast provinces north of the great 
river. As relating to the West African coast, the book therefore forms a 
complement of that of H. Chatelain (of which, strange to say, Miss Kings- 
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ley appears ignorant), published as the first volume of “ Memoirs of the 
American Folk-Lore Society.” The latter is very much fuller in respect to 
the number and length of the tales included, and from a linguistic point of 
view more satisfactory, as the original text is given, and the translation is 
closely literal, which is not the case with Mr. Dennett’s work. Also, Mr. 
Chatelain’s book set a good example in respect to the accompaniment of 
tales with copious ethnographic notes illustrative of details, a method more 
perfectly followed in the Navaho Legends of Dr. Mathews, and which 
deserves to be uniformly adopted ; the absence of such comments leaves 
a sense of imperfection. On the other hand, the book contains what was 
lacking in Chatelain’s work, —a body of truly savage customs, and an ac- 
count of religious belief of the highest interest. Mr. Dennett is an example 
of a missionary who has the intelligence to perceive that, if one wishes to 
advance the condition of any simple people, it is really worth while to try 
to comprehend something of their mental condition. If not absolutely 
without prejudice, he is nevertheless inclined to take a fair and favorable 
view of the essential character of the intellectual status of the unchristianized 
negro: we are allowed to perceive that the native faith is in reality a com- 
plicated and remarkable system of worship and ethics, entirely adapted to 
the cultural condition out of which it has arisen, and calculated to comfort, 
satisfy, and inspire the human heart ; that, as is the case in all ethnic wor- 
ships, there are present moral and emotional requisites which only need 
time and opportunity in order to expand into artistic and literary develop- 
ments comparable with those of the civilized races, 

Respecting the different classes of tales included in this collection may 
be said a few words: (1.) Legends, or tales describing the conduct. of 
spirits ; the relations to mankind of supernatural heroines whom we should 
call fairies ; miracles relating the interference of deities in the ethical sphere. 
(2.) Animal tales, tales of the Rabbit, Antelope, Leopard, etc., answer to 
those given by Chatelain. No. 23 introduces the omnipresent “ Tar Baby” 
story; into this, a tale contained in the collection of the brothers Grimm 
is introduced: here the borrowing is no doubt from European contact. 
(3.) “ Exempla ;” a large class of tales, many of which also deal with 
animals, serve the purpose of legal precedents, and are called by Miss 
Kingsley legal tales. She observes: “ They clearly are the equivalents to 
leading cases with us, and, just as the English would cite A. 7. B., so would 
the African cite some such story as ‘The Crocodile and the Hen,’ or any 
other stories you find ending with, ‘and the people said it was right.’” 
“It may at first strike the European as strange when, listening to the trial 
of a person for some offence before either a set of elders or a chief, he 
observes that the discussion of the affair soon leaves the details of the case 
itself, and busies itself with the consideration of the conduct of a hyena 
and a bush-cat, or the reasons why monkeys live in trees, or some such mat- 
ter; but if the European once gets used to the method, and does not merely 
request to be informed why he should be expected to play at AZsop’s Fables 
at his time of life, the fascination of the game will seize on him, and he will 
soon be able to play at AZsop’s Fables with the best, and to point out that 
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the case, say, of the ‘Crocodile and the Hen,’ does not exonerate some 
friend of a debtor of his from having committed iniquity in not having 
given up property, lodged with him by the debtor, to its rightful owner.” 
Mr. Chatelain’s work furnishes a number of highly interesting specimens of 
tales used in this manner. (4.) Anecdotes describing customs, natural his- 
tory, or curious experiences of individuals. (5.) Jests, some of which are 
also naturally animal tales. 

On the other hand, a number of classes of tales are wanting which, never- 
theless, certainly exist in West African folk-lore: (1.) Nature myths. The 
existence of such is indicated by mention of the existence of legends con- 
cerning the sun and moon described as two brothers. (2.) Creation myths, 
Mr. Dennett thinks these wanting, save as a reflection of European the- 
ology ; this may be doubted. (3.) Sagas, traditional tribal histories. These, 
also, Mr. Dennett supposes to be non-existent ; but the contrary is shown 
by a remark of Chatelain (“Angola Legends,” p. 21). The truth is, that this 
material, which no doubt includes also fables as to world-making, is eso- 
teric. Until the secrets of the ceremonies are penetrated, African religion 
will remain uncomprehended. It must be expected that long ancestral his- 
tories, answering to those of American aborigines, will finally be discovered. 
(4.) Hero tales. Chatelain’s No. 5 describes a slayer of cannibals, who 
visits the king of the lower world, demands his daughter in marriage, is 
sent as a task to capture the giant crocodile, eaten by the latter, rescued 
by his younger brother, with whom he quarrels about the division of spoil ; 
the pair become the eastern and western thunders. Dennett’s No. 12 in a 
measure corresponds, but his version is so condensed and free that it is not 
clear just what is the connection. It will be seen that, if these views are 
well-founded, the most important elements of African folk-lore are as yet 
imperfectly represented in the collections. Under these circumstances, 
comparisons with non-African matter will be delusive ; the fact probably 
may be that every species of European or Asiatic tradition is paralleled in 
Africa. 

No room remains to speak of the most interesting part of the volume, its 
account of the religion of the tribe. Only one word. Miss Kingsley is fond 
of speaking of the “ fetish religion ” of West Africa, but she perfectly under- 
stands that the word is compatible with the worship of deities connected 
with nature. Why, then, use “fetish,” a Portuguese word originally repre- 
senting European witchcraft? If the term be understood to convey that 
the relation of African worship to the material object essentially differs 
from that of any other polytheistic faith, it is a delusion and a snare. 
“Fetishism” is ordinarily supposed to denote a simple and very crude 
material worship, but in point of fact there is no such simplicity ; there is 
a highly complicated system of various faiths, as many-sided and elusive as 
any other religious system. The Puritans satisfied themselves with stigma- 
tizing saint-worship as idolatry; such designation only proved their igno- 
rance. In dealing with an uncomprehended phenomenon, the first thing to 
do is to get rid of deceptive terms calculated to make ignorance pass for 
knowledge ; one of them is the word “ fetish.” 

W. W. Newell. 
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THE Macic or THE Horse-SuHok, with other Folk-Lore Notes, by Robert 
Means Lawrence, M. D. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1898. Pp. iv, 344. 

This handsome volume consists of a number of essays, entitled: “The 
Magic of the Horse-Shoe,” “ Fortune and Luck,” “The Folk-Lore of Com- 
mon Salt,” “The Omens of Sneezing,” “ Days of Good and Evil Omen,” 
“ Superstitious Dealings with Animals,” and “ The Luck of Odd Numbers ;” 
a topical index is subjoined. The point of view from which the book is 
prepared is explained in a prefatory note: “ Superstitions, however trivial 
in themselves, relics of paganism though they be, and oftentimes compara- 
ble to baneful weeds, are now considered proper subjects for scientific 
research. . . . The development in recent years of a widespread interest in 
all branches of folk-lore warrants the hope that any volume devoted to this 
subject, and representing somewhat diligent research, may have a certain 
value, in spite of its imperfections. The expert folk-lorist may find much 
to criticise ; but this book, treating of popular beliefs, is intended for popu- 
lar reading.” The introductory essay was prepared for the seventh annual 
meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society in 1895, and an abstract ap- 
peared in this Journal, vol. ix. p. 288, to which the reader may be referred 
for an analysis of the inquiry. In an account of the superstitions relating 
to salt, mention is made of the habit of placing salt before strangers, its 
uncongeniality to witches, the Eastern custom of confirming compacts by 
salt, the ominous character of salt-spilling, the use of salt in the ceremonies 
of the church, its employment as an amulet, the table customs connected 
with salt, and soon. The source of the sanctity of this substance is, with- 
out doubt, its antiseptic quality ; demons, who are affiliated with corruption, 
have a natural terror of anything which goes to prevent that dissolution of 
vitality which they delight in bringing about. The custom of blessing the 
sneezer is usually explained on the basis of a belief that the action indicates 
the liability of possession by a demon, due to the temporary departure of 
the soul. (The citations of ancient beliefs and customs are made from 
treatises like those of S. Baring-Gould, rather than from the sources of the 
latter.) But the student will find in this book many suggestions, even 
although, as already noted, it is not the intention of the author to treat the 
subjects altogether exhaustively. 

W. W. Newell. 


Tue Gotpen Marpen, and other Folk-tales and Fairy Stories told in Arme- 
nia. A. G. SEKLEMIAN. Cleveland, O.: The Helman-Taylor Co. 1898. 
Pp. xix, 224. 

This little collection is made up from the notes apd reminiscences of Mr. 
Seklemian, and from the volumes of Sirwantzdiants, “ Manana,” Constanti- 
nople, 1876, and “‘ Hamov-Hodov,” Constantinople, 1884. The collections 
being made in different parts of Armenia, the texts, according to the state- 
ment of Mr. Seklemian, somewhat differ ; he wishes, however, to emphasize 
the point that all the stories which appear in the present volume “ were 
taken down directly from the lips of the ignorant, unlettered peasantry of 
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Armenia, literally without any embellishment or addition whatever, except 
in the case of rude and unbecoming expressions which had to undergo some 
slight change.” Mr. Seklemian’s own district was Cilicia, where it was the 
custom to entertain youth, during the winter evenings, with tales of “fairies, 
giants, genii, dragons, knights, winged beauties, captive maidens, and other 
thousand and one mysterious beings.” This applied not only to children, 
but also to grown-up people, whose principal pastime during the long winter 
nights was rehearsing or hearing such narratives. ‘These Mr. Seklemian 
found everywhere current throughout all Armenia, with only slight local 
differences. In this book are given twenty-nine stories. 

The tales, which may be read with pleasure, represent the mental stock 
of a very imaginative Oriental people, highly intelligent and creative, while 
lacking in book-learning, and therefore in the stage in which folk-lore is 
most prized, and also subject to a rapid evolution. It could not be safely 
concluded that, in their existing form, the stories are of great antiquity; on 
the contrary, they appear to have undergone recent fantastic elaboration 
and recombination. So much may be concluded from certain stories, of 
which the original form is otherwise known, and which here appear in mod- 
ern transformations. In order to be useful for scientific inquiry into origins, 
— the most difficult of all investigations, — it would be necessary to have 
much more elaborate gatherings, with a comparative view of the narratives 
as related to the tales of adjoining populations. However, as regards tale 
elements, some interesting observations may be obtained. One of the tales, 
entitled “The Wicked Stepmother,” was published in this Journal, vol. x. 
p. 135. The connection was pointed out (p. 134) with the story of Perceval 
as told by Crestien of Troyes. In other stories may be found mention of 
enchanted castles apparently untenanted, of heroes who disguise themselves 
as low-born youths, of snake-kings, magic rings, and other themes of popu- 
lar romance. Unfortunately no index is provided. It would have been 
interesting had the tales been properly annotated, and brought into con- 
nection with native custom. For example, the character of the beings 
called in the translations fairies might well have been explained. It would 
appear from the tales that these are at times imagined as old women of 
gigantic stature, at other times as beautiful maidens. The inconsistency 
belongs also to ancient conceptions of fairies ; but one would like to know 
what is the usual popular belief, and whether any worship of such beings 
survives. 


W. W. Newell. 


CANADIAN FOoLK-Lire AND FoLK-Lore. By WILLIAM PARKER GREENOUGH. 
With illustrations by Walter C. Greenough. New York: G. H. Rich- 
mond. 1897. Pp. xii, 199. 

This pleasing little volume, with its pretty illustrations, is no treatise on 
French Canadian customs and ideas from a scientific point of view, but 
rather a series of light sketches descriptive of occupations, methods of 
life, character, and progress of * My friends, the Aaditants of Canada,” to 
whom the author dedicates his book. As he observes, the Aaditant is sim- 
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ply the farmer, the name having been given to the early settlers who re- 
mained to inhabit the country, as distinguished from officials and traders 
who were not expected to keep permanent residence. This simple popula- 
tion has furnished a large element to New England; while not considered 
in the United States as a thriving people, the French Canadian, in his 
home, has at all events the one cardinal blessing which the Americaa gen- 
erally knows only by hearsay, that of contentment. The folk-lore of French 
Canada must have been rich, and still continues to be so; but no part has 
been gathered, save the songs, which have in some measure been published 
by E. Gagnon, from whom Mr. Greenough cites. Of local legends, as he 
states, Mr. Greenough has found few (yet surely such must exist) ; but of 
contes, folk-tales, there is a large number, hitherto uncollected. In a chap- 
teron “ Amusements, contes and raconteurs,” as a specimen of a fairy tale 
is offered “The tiens-bon-la.” A curé desires to get rid of a baker; he 
advises the king that the latter boasts of being a wizard who is able to 
change the lake before the palace into a meadow ; this the baker is required 
to do, and by the assistance of a benevolent fairy enabled to accomplish 
the task. The curé then contrives that the baker shall be ordered to make 
a tiens-bon-la, this being a mysterious thing, of which the character is un- 
known. The fairy lends the baker a bowl, which has the property of caus- 
ing any person who grasps it to be indissolubly attached ; the result is, that 
the curé, the baker’s wife, a cow, a bull, and the king, all are obliged to 
adhere to the bowl in a line, and the king has to bribe the baker to let him 
off. It may be observed that the incident of the bowl having this magic 
property is ancient, being found in a Welsh madinogi, printed by Lady 
Giest. Without doubt, it would still be possible to form an interesting 


collection of Canadian fairy tales. 
W. W. Newell. 
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To deal with the vast field of the material relating to the study of reli- 
gions is the object of the “ Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft,” edited by T. 
Achelis, which has reached its fourth number. The term “science of reli- 
gion,” as is known, has encountered prejudice; the expression “history of 
religions” has met with more favor. Such opposition is mainly due to 
the feeling that attention ought to be directed toward facts, and that the 
multiplying of general hypotheses ought not to be encouraged. Achelis, 
however, while adhering to experience, wishes to lay stress on the psycho- 
logical basis by which experience is determined. In any case, as he admits, 
all expressions are conventional and inadequate. In a paper contained 
in the first number, E. Hardy rejects as unsatisfactory the limitation of the 
science to the description of particular religions, and enforces the neces- 
sity of comparative investigation. He approves as correct the geographical 
classification of religions. Among the papers is one by Seler on Quicha 
mythology. The fourth number contains a highly laudatory review of the 
work of D. G. Brinton, “ Religions of Primitive Peoples.” 


An AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ANTHROPOLOGY. — At the winter meeting of 
Section H, American Association for the Advancement of Science, held at 
Ithaca, December 28, 1897, a committee was appointed to found a journal 
designed to promote the interests of anthropology in America. The com- 
mittee held several meetings, conferred with publishers, and reported to 
Section H at the Boston meeting of the Association, It has been decided 
to undertake the publication, provided a sufficient number of persons indi- 
cate their willingness to support the movement by subscribing for the first 
volume. 

The journal will be issued in quarterly numbers of about two hundred 
octavo pages, forming an annual volume of eight hundred pages, the first 
number to appear in January, 1899. The subscription price will be $4.00. 

The new journal, the name of which has not definitely been decided, will 
replace the “ American Anthropologist,” the organ of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington. 

Working anthropologists are invited to aid in the enterprise by subscrib- 
ing for themselves and by advising others to subscribe. 

The Chairman of the Founding Committee is Dr. Franz Boas, American 
Museum of Natural History, New York, N. Y., to whom subscriptions may 
be sent. 
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Apache eats no fish, by P. C. Bicknell, 
107 ; explanations.given by Indians them- 
selves, 109; water-animals regarded as 
sacred among Zufiis, 110; this explanation 
not previously mentioned, 112. 

Medicine, popular, 10, 129. 

Music noted, 96, 104. 

Musical instruments, Hopi, 184. 

Mythology : 

Apache, 253; Thompson River Indians, 

73: 


Nature, phenomena of : 

Cloud, 70; fire, 261; four directions, 2; 
lightning, 30, 31; moon, 160, 254; seasons, 
144; sky, 137; stars, 160; sun, 70, 71, 
254; thunder, 100, 140. 

Newell, W. W., The Legend of the Holy 
Grail, IV.: 
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Manner in which Arthurian narrative 
was brought into sequence, 39; Grand 
St. Graal, or Nascien, 39; scheme of 
this composition, 42; theory of composi- 
tion of Grand St. Graal, 45; Agravain, 
46; Queste del Saint Graal, 47; Galahad, 
49; relation to Nascien story, 51; De- 
manda do Santo Graal, 52; motives pre- 
siding over construction of the Queste, 

2; note, 54- 
Notes and Queries : 

Peculiar method of counting used in 
the crockery trade, H. C. Bolton, 76; 
Legend of the Mill-pond, 76; How to 
keep off witches (as related by a negro), 
M. W. Minor, 76; Tales of the Blue 
Mountains in Pennsylvania (notice of 
publications of D. C. Henning), W. W. 
Newell, 76; Origin of Martha’s Vineyard 
Indians, 162; Story of Betts Hadding- 
ton, E. Chase, 163; Death at the ebbing 
of the tide, G. L. Parnell, 164; Carrying 
corpses feet first, 164; Certain Irish 
superstitions, M. M. O’Leary: 1. Mon- 
sters of the lake, 234; 2. Fairy gold, 
234; 3 The Phantom Coach, 235; 4. 
Supernatural hounds as death omens, 
235; De Secon’ Flood, story of a negro 

nurse, Mrs. E. T. Boag, 237. 


Objects, inanimate : 
Broom, 9; horseshoe, 160; mirror, 9; 
saliva, 9; salt, 160. 


Plants in folk-lore and myth: 

Bean, 130, 195; birch, 161; blackberry 
bush, 1¢; cherry-blossom, 160; clover, 
160, 161; cranberry, 131; heliotrope, 
160 ; ivy, 160; lavender, 160; maize, 177, 
195; pear, 272; potato, 132; rye, 160; 
squash, 177, 195. 

Prayer, 95. 
Pretty Pa-tree, 272. 


Religion : 
Hopi, 173; Huron, 200; Omaha, 95. 
Rhymes and songs, 22, 60, 203. 





Russell, F., Myths of the Jicarilla Apaches : 
The fJicarillas, or “ Basket-makers,” 
253; making and loss of sun and moon in 
underworld, 254; creation of Cheyennes 
and Utes, 255 ; death of the great elk, 255; 
eagle killed by the deliverer, 257; Taos 
the heart of the world, 258 ; origin of the 
animals, 259; origin of fire, 261; Bear, 
262; Fox and Porcupine, 263; Fox and 
Wildcat, 264; Fox and Deer, 265; Fox 
and Kingfisher, 265; Fox and Mountain 
Lion, 266; Fox and Rabbit, 267; Origin 
of corn, 268; Myths: The two blind old 
women, 269; The Beaver and the old 
man, 270; the old beggar, 270. 
Signs and omens, 8, 12, 160, 235. 
Sixth Volume of the Memoirs of the Amer- 
ican Folk-Lore Society : 

Ethnography of Thompson River In- 
dians, 67; tales of the transformer, 68; 
not reduced to coherent structure, 68 ; 
motives of transformer, originally not 
altruistic, 69; powers of Nature origi- 
nally hostile, 70 ; explanations of the solar 
journey, 70; of the hot and cold winds, 
71; ethical character of primitive stories, 
71; absence of the ritual element, 72; 
problems of origin of folk-tales, 72; ef- 
fects of social structure on evolution of 
tale-element, 73; theory of formation of 
mythologies, 7 3. 

Sociology, Hopi, 185. 
Spirits and ghosts, 11. 
Superstitions : 

Astrological, 113; Canadian, 159; 
Irish, 234; Maryland, 8; Mexican, 202; 
miscellaneous, 161; relating to rats, 161. 


Tales and legends, 23, 39, 55, 67, 76, 133 
163, 195, 235, 237, 253, 284. 
Todd, C. B., The Corpus Christi Festival 
at St. Mary’s, Pennsylvania : 
Situation of St. Mary’s, 126; proces- 
sion on Corpus Christi, 127 ; illustration, 
244. 


Vision, 95. 














